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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 





Jena Method of Speech-Reading 


The Michigan State Normal College will offer courses 


in the Jena Method of Speech-Reading at the Summer 


Session, June 28 to August 5, and during the fall term, 
September 23 to December 15. 


For further information address: 


Michigan State Normal College 


Department of Special Education 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Bessie L. Whitaker, A.M., Associate Professor—Anne Bunger, Assistant 








MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ESTABLISHED 1902 


MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal 


Regular Course: 
30 individual lessons and varied class practice. 


Advanced Course: 
The advanced course includes lectures, “Group 
Work” exercises and conversation classes. New 
exercises on subjects. of general interest are 
added each year. 


Send for Catalog 


MRS. J. NASH IVES, Assistant 


Normal Training: 


All Normal work is under the personal super- 
vision of the principal. The training includes 
theory, lectures, observation and practice in the 
classroom as well as the preparation of exercises 
for all grades of the work. 


Special Class for Public School Teachers: 
Exercises adapted for use among children. 


Address: 
601 oy BUILDING, 
‘opley juare, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Anna L, Staples 


Clara M. Ziegler 


New England School 


of Speech-Readin3, 
Fall Term Begins October 3, 1927 


175 Dartmouth Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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FINGER SURGERY FOR DEAFNESS 


A Layman’s Investigation 


LAURA 


T the Federation Conference held 

in Philadelphia in June, 1926, Dr. 

Arthur J. Cramp, head of the In- 
vestigation Department of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, presented an 
interesting and enlightening paper on 
“Deafness-Cure Quackery and Pseudo- 
Medicine.” At the conclusion of his 
talk he stated that the flourishing busi- 
ness of the charlatans was due to lack 
of information disseminated among lay- 
men. Because education does not come 
with a-single presentation of a subject, 
it seems well to repeat the lesson, in 
part, at least, by giving the results of 
a layman’s recent investigation in the 
field of pseudo-medicine. 

The layman just referred to wrote to 
the Volta Bureau for information about 
a certain practitioner who claims to 
effect cures from deafness by means 
of finger surgery. A copy of Dr. 
Cramp’s article was sent to the inquirer, 
accompanied by a letter’ which stated 
that the Volta Bureau had never been 
able to locate a single person who 
had’ been permanently benefited by 
operative finger surgery, but that evi- 
dence had been obtained from those 
who had received no benefit whatso- 
_ ever. The layman was not entirely con- 
vinced. Here, on the one hand, was 
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the American Medical Association, well- 
known for its conservatism, denouncing 
the practice; on the other, there were 
glowing accounts in reputable maga- 
zines telling. of the wonders accom- 
plished by the practitioner; there was 
even a highly commendatory paragraph 
about him in one of the most. widely 
read financial papers of the country. 
Any intelligent person, earnestly seek- 
ing a cure for deafness, would naturally 
hesitate about accepting a verdict that 
appeared to be so entirely at variance 
with current reports. It appeared that 
the question was a moot one. 

To satisfy himself that the scales of 
truth tipped heavily to one side or the 
other, the layman began an investiga- 
tion of his own. He wrote to the or- 
ganization for the hard of hearing in 
those towns where the practitioner had 
held his widely advertised clinics. Sure- 
ly, here among the deafened, he would 
find persons who had had actual ex- 
perience and who would willingly pass 
on the results. 

Because his findings are so valuable 
they are given here for the benefit of 
Volta Review readers. Naturally, no 
names can be given, for a victim does 
not care to advertise the fact that he 
has been duped. It is behind this psy- 
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chological truth that 
takes refuge. 

In some of the organizations the 
layman found members who had been 
treated-by the practitioner in his home 
office; a few so treated reported that 
they thought they had been helped for 
the time being; all had had relapses 
and had gained no real benefit. Many 
of these victims feel very bitter toward 
the practitioner. 

The following excerpts 
from a few of the letters: 


pseudo-science 


are taken 


As for his clinic in this city and several 
others all over the country, it is just a piece 
of clever advertising. You can never locate 
any of his miraculous cures. He buys up 
hundreds of copies of the papers his articles 
appear in and when anyone writes him for 
information, he sends a newspaper clipping of 
his latest “clinic.” 


* * * 


A young woman came ‘into my office last 
week. She is very deafened and said she had 
taken this man’s treatment and that it had 
done no geed. Several members have taken 
it and it has not bettered their condition, 
while several said that it helped just after the 
treatment but did no permanent good, in fact, 
the results were not worth the treatment. 


* * * 


He is not a doctor of medicine, and his 
claims are generally considered to be overdone. 
I can assure you that we have plenty of direct 
knowledge concerning this man and his pre- 
tensions. If a patient has consulted the best 
otologist within reach and has been advised 
that her deafness is incurable, it would be 
wiser for her to accept the fact and proceed 
to adjust her life to the handicap. Adjustment 
means providing oneself with a suitable hear- 
ing device after due investigation of the differ- 
ent varieties, and taking up the study of lip- 
reading as soon as possible. 


* *« * 


I understand that he maintains a very luxu- 
rious -suite of offices with many gaily uni- 
formed attendants, and succeeds in impressing 
many of his victims, and I assure you that 
“victims” is what they are. Regarding his 
clinic here, there was a meeting of his profes- 
sion in this city some years ago, and I believe 
that he was here, but I am sure that whatever 
demonstration he gave was simply a detail in 
his advertising campaign, and like all of his 
work has never been given the slightest recog- 
nition by any authoritative organization. I am 
quite certain that I read some very severe 
criticisms of him at that time, which came 
from his own colleagues. 

* * * 
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I have a personal friend who has hereditary 
deafness, who does not share the general 
opinion of this man and his methods. She 
spent six weeks under his treatment and would 
have stayed longer if she had had the means 
to do so. She declares her hearing improved, 
but “went back” as soon as she came home, 
She is honest enough to admit that the real 
improvement is in her general health. 


* * * 


Considering that these letters are 
from organizations for the hard of 
hearing, they have a double value. 
Throughout the country the deafened 
have united, that they may better ob- 
tain recognition of their problems and 
may, through unified effort, find some 
solution for them. These organizations 


would be the first ones to bruit about — 


the glad tidings that a cure for deafness 
had been.found; yet not one to which 
the layman sent a letter was able to send 
in a good report of the practitioner's 
work, 


It is with the earnest hope that 
others may profit by the results of this 
investigation that the findings have 
been set forth. The letters were ail 
written in a spirit of helpfulness, kind- 
ness and sincerity. Although critical 
of one man and his methods, the tone 
was not negative, for several advised 
adjustment through lip-reading. “In- 
sist that the patient learn lip-reading; 
it normalizes and rehabilitates.” 





GUIDING POINTS FOR CHOOSING A 
DENTIST 

The following five points are suggested by 

Dr. Louis G. DeArmand to be used as guides 

in considering the advertising dentist. Dr. 

DeArmand tells in the current Hygeia the in- 


side dope on how: the large advertising dental — 


offices are operated. 


1. Therenever has been a piece of dental 
work that could be guaranteed. 


2. There is only one way to save money 


on dental work and that is by visiting a good — 
dentist often and by relying on his judgment. — 
3. Turnover and bulk sales may be worthy — 





objectives in large business enterprises, but — 


they are not applicable to dentistry. 


4. The dentist who deals fairly by his pa- . 
tient is worth his hire, whatever that may 7 


total in money. 


5. True dentists are seldom salesmen; the i 


false dentist is always a salesman. 
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SAMUEL HEINICKE 


The Bi-Centennial Celebration in Hamburg 


ANDERS HANSEN 


N the kind invitation of the VoLTa 

Review | am forwarding this re- 

port on the commemorative meet- 
ing for the 200th anniversary of Samuel 
Heinicke, June sixth to tenth, of this 
year. 

It was only natural that the German 
teachers of the deaf wanted to celebrate 
this event in a prominent 
therefore the “Bund der deutschen 
Taubstummenlehrer”—the Union of the 
German Teachers of the Deaf—had for 
some time prepared for such a meeting. 
At the conclusion of the International 
Conference for Teachers of the Deaf in 
London in July, 1925, one of the two 
German delegates, director Schorsch 
from Berlin, who is the actual chair- 
man of the Bund, informed the con- 
ference of the coming meeting in Ham- 
burg and issued a preliminary and in- 
formal invitation to come to Hamburg 
in 1927. The invitation was later on 
repeated through the columns of 
Blatter without being sent to the vari- 
ous governments through the diplomatic 
services. 

Not a few representatives from other 
couritries, in alphabetical order, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Holland, 
Hungary, Letland, Poland, Roumania, 
Russia, Sweden and Switzerland, were 
assembled in the old Hanseatic Free- 
‘state to partake in the Heinicke festival. 

The program was not of an mterna- 
tional character: Samuel Heinicke, his 
life and work and the further develop- 
ment of the oral method formed the 
main topic of the various lectures and 


‘ addresses, supplemented by some inter- 


esting contributions from various men 
of science; or by reports on investiga- 
tions of fields of work which are of 
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manner; . 


importance to the ordinary teacher of 
the deaf, such as “The Scientific Base 
of the Production of Sounds,” illus- 
trated through photos reproduced on a 
film by Dr. Panconcelli-Calzia, of Ham- 
burg. “The Physician and the School 
in the Service of the Hard of Hearing” 
was the title of a paper by Dr. Sinell, 
who reported on the excellent school 
organization in Hamburg for the hard 
of hearing children who are taught in a 
special school with eight consecutive 
classes and some supplementary classes 
for the backward pupils. In all 140 
children are taught by 14 teachers. 
“Dynamic Psychogenic Disturbances of 
Speech” were discussed by Dr. Trom- 
mer; and more familiar subjects, “The 
Pedagogical Worth of Lantern Slide In- 
struction,” by Director Ginther, Ber- 
lin; “Film and Lantern Slides in the 
Service of the Instruction of the Deaf,” 
by W. Ihlow, Berlin. Councillor Hebel 
from Kassel read a paper on the provi- 
sions for all those who could not hear. 
His statistical material showed that 
after the census of 1925, there were 
23,238 deaf and dumb in Prussia, which 
would give about 6 deaf per 10,000 
inhabitants. 

After the census of 1910 the figures 
showed 8.7 deaf persons per 10,000, 
and in 1880 even 10.2 deaf for each 
10,000 persons. Prussia expends an- 
nually 5.7 million marks for the care of 
the deaf, which sum is well applied as 
the great majority of the deaf become 
useful citizens. 

There were only two foreigners on 
the program: Herr Michells from Buda- 
pest in Hungary, who read a paper on 
“A Future Glimpse of the Education 
of the Deaf in Germany.” Michells 
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would have the deaf pupils to mix with 
hearing comrades. The present organi- 
zation, with separate institutions for 
deaf children, excluded the deaf child 
from the benevolent influence of the 
hearing children. The future organi- 
zation must abandon this proceeding and 
bring hearing orphans or other school 
children within the same premises or 
make other provisions to insure the 
linguistic influence of the hearing child 
on his deaf brother. The deaf child 
must be given the best possible chance 
to acquire oral language, which must 
become his birthright. The whole ques- 
tion must be scientifically investigated. 
Perhaps the establishment of classes 
for deaf children in schools for the 
hearing would become advisable. 


Director Freunthaller, Vienna, dealt 
lengthily and enthusiastically with the 
early training of deaf children through 
kindergarten work, which he would 
have made a part of the ordinary train- 
ing of the deaf child. He had had 
very encouraging proofs of its efficiency 
in his infant school in Vienna. This 
was the only paper during the whole 


conference where discussion was per- 
mitted, but as the whole assembly 
seemed to be in favor of such early 
training for deaf children the lecture 
concluded with warm applause but 
without discussion. It might here be 
appropriate to add that the prescholastic 
education of deaf infants is generally 
not so far advanced in Germany as for 
instance in America, England or Den- 
mark. 


The first of the commemorative acts 
to honor the famous pioneer, Samuel 
Heinicke, took place in Eppendorf, the 
former suburb of Hamburg, where 
Heinicke worked as a school-master and 
where a monument has been erected to 
his memory a short distance froim the 


little parish church, where he also was” 


a verger and organist. 


A distinguished gathering assembled 
around the monument, where many 
wreaths and flowers were deposited, fol- 
lowed by appropriate addresses by the 
various delegates. Later the whole as- 
sembly went to the old church where 
the local clergyman welcomed the visi- 
tors and gave some information about 
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Heinicke’s connection with the church, 
which is still in possession of a very good 
oil painting of him, exhibited and dec- 
orated for the occasion. 

The visitors were then conducted 
from this outskirt of the town across 
the Alster to the center of the city, 
where an exhibition of all kinds of 
school work was opened in the beautiful 
Kunst und Gewerbe building. Many 
schools had sent specimens of their work 
both from classes and workshops. 
Though the exhibition, taken as a whole, 
was very creditable and good, the ex- 
hibits of the London meeting in 1925 
were decidedly superior. 


After the school work had been viewed ~ 


the visitors were received by the Senate 
of the State in the sumptuous city hall, 
where cordial speeches of welcome and 
appreciation were exchanged, and re- 
freshments served. 

From statements of the officials it 
appears that Hamburg is once more 
throbbing with life and activity. Her 
tonnage, which at the end of the war 
had gone down to only six per cent of 
its pre-war size, is again normal. And 
she continually enlarges het quays and 
docks. 

On the same night the well-known 
Samuel Heinicke scholar, Dr. P. Schu- 
mann, Leipzig, read a very interesting 
and extensive paper on Heinicke’s life 
and work: Being the son of a poor 
peasant of the village, Nautschiitz, in 
Saxony, born on April 10th in 1727, his 
early training was very inadequate. As 
he would not submit to the will of his 
parents to marry a girl he felt no in- 
clination for, he left his home and 
joined the army where he had many 
adventurous experiences. He was an 
intelligent man, who took advantage of 
every opportunity to acquire knowledge. 
Being very musical he also became a 
capable musician. Finally he settled 
down in Hamburg where he became 
private secretary to the Danish am- 
bassador, Count Schimmelmann, who 
took great interest in the clever man. 


He even brought him to Copenhagen, 
where he came in touch with influential 
men of the royal court. 

After some time Count Schimmel- 
mann rendered Heinicke valuable as- 
sistance in getting an appointment as 
schoolmaster and organist in Eppendorf. 

When an opportunity came to teach 
deaf-mute children, Heinicke tried—and 
succeeded—in a remarkable way. His 
interest in this class of children was 
then aroused, and the beginning of a 
new chapter in the education of the deaf 
in Germany, nay, in the world, was 
begun. 

Though Samuel Heinicke was not the 
originator of the oral method, his work 
for its development was of the greatest 
value. No doubt he knew of Amman 
and Péreire and others, but his own 
practical work was of the highest im- 
portance. 

In 1778 he transferred the scene of 
his activity to Leipzig, where he became 
the first leader of that famous school, 
where the oral method has had a strong- 
hold until the present day. 

By some descendants of Heinicke, Dr. 
Schorsch had, a few days previous to 
the Hamburg meeting, been informed 
that a great find had been made in the 
cemetery of St. John in Leipzig on the 
24th of May, this year, where the Jast 
resting place of Samuel Heinicke had 
been identified in the grave of the 
Eichler family; it was found during the 
leveling of some ground. Not only 
some of the bones of the famous educa- 
tor had been dug up, but even remnants 
of his famous wig! 

This find has created a great satisfac- 
tion amongst the many admirers of 
Heinicke, who have always deplored that 
the actual position of his grave was not 
known. 

On June 8th the official opening cere- 
mony of the meeting took place in the 
big hall of the Hamburg University with 
the leader of the Bund, Herr Schorsch, 
in the chair. Perhaps some of the 
visitors from other countries were a 
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bit puzzled to see that all the represen- 
tatives from the various German states 
were first called upon to convey their 
messages of good will as well as their 
wishes for the success of the meeting. 
And afterwards came the foreign dele- 
gates! This seeming inversion of things 
did not indicate non-appreciation of the 
foreign guests, as the impression of 
the whole meeting showed that our 
German colleagues greatly appreciated 
the presence of so many delegates from 
other countries, and showed a wish to 
cooperate in our common task for the 
deaf. This, for instance, was clearly 
manifested through a_ prolonged and 
hearty applause, when the writer of this 
report in his address drew attention to 
the many bridges he had noticed the 
citizens of Hamburg had built across 
the River Elbe to facilitate the inter- 
course of the people of the various 
parts of the city in order to further the 
common weal of their community. We, 
as world-citizens, must bridge the gulfs 
which separate nation from nation, and 
unite in collaboration for the common 
good of humanity; and we as teachers 
of the deaf would do our bit. 


The program proper was arranged so 
that the. participants could get a sur- 
vey of the development of the leading 
ideas for oral instruction from the time 
of Heinicke up to the present day in 
Germany. 

Herr Damaschun, Berlin, read an in- 
teresting paper on “The Conception, Aim 
and Means of the Oral Method from 
Heinicke to our Times.” 

And Herr Vahle, Schlerwig, lectured 
on “The Physiological and Psychological 
Bases of the Oral Method During Its 
Historical Development.” His paper was 
full of enlightenment on the various 
currents of thought which had _pre- 
vailed during various periods. His lec- 
ture was on many points more thorough 
than the information the student can 
find in the Walther Handbuch on the 
education of the deaf. 

. The paper of Director Karl Kroiss in 


Wurzburg on “The Mediums of Teach- 
ing of the Oral Method, with Regard 
Taken to the Writing Method, the Sign 
Method and the Hand-Alphabet and 
Mouth-Hand method,” presumably, con- 
tained the fullest information of the 
views of the contemporary leaders within 
the Reich. He strongly emphasized 
that in order to teach the deaf child to 
speak with the mouth the course of 
training must be planned so that the 
pupil constantly is induced to speak 
orally. The language work must be 
based on the daily happenings and inci- 
dents in and out of class. The neces- 
sary grammatical explanations must be 
given. The acquisition of correct speech 
does not come by itself. We must re- 
member that we deal with deaf children, 
who are under abnormal conditions for 
learning to talk. The little deaf child 
soon learns to understand speech-reading 
when continually talked to. In_ the 
higher forms language matter may suc- 
cessfully be supplemented from fairy 
tales, ballads, etc. Experience had fully 
proved that the deaf child could learn 
to speak not only without signs, but 
despite signs. The deaf child should 
learn to love all that was true, good, 
beautiful and holy, and thus become a 
worthy personality within the community 
of the hearing. 


The members of this conference got 
a lasting impression of the strong posi- 
tion the oral method holds in Germany. 
The whole proceeding of this commem- 
orative convocation—the social side there- 
of with séveral pleasant festivities in- 
cluded—was commendable and _ thor- 
oughly cordial, and only once slightly 
blurred by a little incident which like a 
passing shadow produced a momentary 
unpleasant feeling to many, both to 


‘ visitors from abroad and to Germans, 


when in a toast for the Fatherland the 
Versailles treaty was attacked and the 
schuldfrage (responsibility) was men- 
tioned in undiplomhatic and inadmissible 
terms. 


The general and more lasting im- 
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pression of the. Hamburg meeting of 
1927 is that Germany is happily recov- 
ering from her war wounds (the writer 
has been to Germany several times since 
the war) and that several strata of the 
population are imbued with the spirit of 
peaceful collaboration with others. All 
are keen on the desire to improve the 


' efficiency of the youth through a better 


training. The German schools for the 
deaf work energetically to attain that goal 
for their pupils, and believing the oral 
method the most suitable, the profession 
studies the means and ways which will 
bring the best practical and scientific 
results for the final goal: improved con- 
ditions for the deaf through higher 
efficiency. 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT 


J. E. ANDERSON 


HAVE been asked why I subscribed 
for the VoLtta REvIEW. 

While I was thinking the matter 
over at the dinner table, and undecided 
whether I should elaborate a little on 
the answer, my wife said, “I am sorry, 
but we have no pie.” 

That settled it, because “the ‘eyes’ 
had it.” 

First I will tell you that I have been 
hard of hearing for fifteen years, and 
have gone through the usual experi- 
ences and trials of the deafened. 

Last summer I decided that it was 
about time to come out of my shell, 
get out of the corner, wake up, get 
some social contact, learn lip-reading, 
do something! So I wrote for informa- 
tion to a newspaper office in Washing- 
ton, and among the names it gave me 
the Vo_ta Review was one. I received 
a copy later. 

Now all this was done on my own 
initiative. I had no one to advise me 
and no knowledge of a club or school 
in our city. 

It so happened that the State Fair 
was held during my vacation, and I 
read an article in the paper which said 
that lip-reading demonstrations would 
be given daily in the* Public Health 
Building. That was good news, so 
next day I was at hand and was so 
deeply impressed with what I saw that 
no one needed to persuade me to sign 
on the dotted line. The following 


morning I presented myself to the lip- 
reading teacher, and after a few min- 
utes’ talk she proceeded to instruct me 
in what she calls the art of lip-reading, 
and I have been a pupil ever since. 

I joined the lip-reading club, too, 
and one thing I noticed promptly was 
the overwhelming majority of ladies. 
Sometimes I was the only man among 
ten or fifteen, and you can imagine how 
I felt. Luckily, I was never asked to 
bring my sewing basket along some 
afternoon. : 

That state of affairs has been reme- 
died. The number of pupils and club 
members has so increased that larger 
quarters have been obtained for the 
club and another teacher for the school. 
The months of study have shown me 
the value of the work which is being 
done. I realize how important it is, 
both for young and old. 

I had read some copies of the VoLta 
Review, which I found very interest- 
ing, and I decided not to put off sub- 
scribing any longer. A large poster at 
the club helped that decision. To one 
who is enthusiastic and interested in 
this work, the knowledge of local ac- 
tivities should be supplemented by a 
better understanding of the work at 
large. The Votta Review is the 
medium that bring this information te 
us and tells us how the other fellow 
gets along. 

Anyone who completes one or more 
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courses of lip-reading is to be con- 
gratulated. I admire that person. It 
seems to me he or she does not need 
any more sympathy. Practice, practice, 
and then some more practice. What a 
life? Yes, but it has compensations. 
How you get that intelligent look on 
your face when you see a whole sen- 
tence just as if you had heard every 
syllable—I know! That kindergarten 
stuff, “Jack be nimble, Jack be quick, 


Jack jump over the candlestick,” has 


not been in vain. 


Now I think I have answered the 
question satisfactorily. These remarks 
are not confidential. You can show 
them to the world if you wish. I am 
not ‘sensitive about my handicap any 
more. I advertise our school and club 
at every opportunity. I show my text 
book to those whom I chance to meet 


on my way to school, and tell them ° 


about our great work. 

The more people who are informed, 
the better off we shall be. Shall we tell 
them? “The ‘eyes’ have it!” 





ON LIVING IN SAN FRANCISCO 


HarrRiET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


“It’s North you may run to the rime-ring’d sun, 
Or South to the blind Horn’s hate; 
Or East all the way into Mississippi Bay, 
Or West to the Golden Gate; 
Where the blindest bluffs hold good, dear lass, 
And the wildest tales are true, 
And men bulk big on the old trail, our own 
trail, the out trail, 
And life runs large on the Long Trail—the 
trail that is always new.” 
HERE are a few words in the 
language so packed with memory 
and association, with promise and 
conjecture, that I thrill and pant and 
tremble at the sound of them. One 
of these words is trail. The path-finders 
among my forbears have always seemed 
to me the most satisfactory people to be 
descended from. I am_ inordinately 
proud to be the great-great-grandchild 
of Daniel Boone, and I read avidly 
about another ancestor, Captain John 
Underhill, who devastated the . Indians 
in Massachusetts in the sixteen-thirties, 
and wrote an entertaining book about 
his escapades. Of my more immediate 
grand-sires, one was a sea-roving tailor, 
who left his scissors and beeswax in 
Aberdeen, and helped to found a town 
in Iowa, and the other trekked overland 
from Kansas City to San Francisco in 
1852, bringing, heroically, eight wagon- 
loads of potatoes to sell for gold. Most 


of the potatoes were lost on the way, 
and he brought back no gold, but the 
thin blue letters he wrote to his bride 
were preserved in the family Bible. 
He told her about the San Francisco of 
those Odyssean times, of the men on the 
streets, the boats in the harbor, the 
strange breaths and colors from the 
Orient. I still have two beautiful ivory 
vases he brought home to Missouri, 
which have thus crossed the plains a 
second time. I love to study the en- 
chanting Chinese figurines, the minutiae 
of leaves and tendrils, carved with the 
most exquisite delicacy. I look at 


them and wonder what stories they could — 


tell of old San Francisco and gold- 
miners, of China and junk-sails—most 
of all, of trails. 

San Francisco has always been, to 
me, the city of romance. In New York, 
the thrill I experience is of the intel- 
lect, the pulsing of ideas; but in San 
Francisco I find the passion of romance, 
of trails, of the Golden Gate. From 
where I live, on the heights of Berkeley, 
the romantic aspect of San Francisco 
is accentuated, for in the fog of early 
morning it hangs in the clouds like a 
dream city, and when the fog lifts the 
buildings stand out with extraordinary 
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clarity of outline, like pictures in a 
story-book ; and at night the lights make 
a shining circle with the lights of the 
Oakland ferry piers, around the black 
velvet of the bay. 

Of all greatly expected cities, San 
Francisco is one that cannot possibly 
bring disappointment. I have heard 
of people who were disappointed in 
Niagara Falls, in the Woolworth Build- 
ing, in their first trip abroad; but I 
have never seen or read of anybody who 
dared to criticise an unblemished red- 
wood tree or the Golden Gate. Every 
time I walk the cliffs overlooking the 
Golden Gate I experience a fresh shock 
of splendor. Surely, no other city in 
the world has so beautiful a setting. 
Carping visitors may rail against the 
chill fogs, and the necessity of wearing 
an overcoat in July, and even the na- 
tives are merely tentative in their en- 
joyment of earthquakes, but the grandeur 
of the San Francisco hills defies all 
comment. 

The hills also supply, like the ele- 
ments of every good drama, the neces- 
sary contrast of comedy. For, by rea- 
son of the perpendicularity of its 
streets, in order to get anywhere in 
San Francisco, you must ride in funny 
little cable-cars, and the adventures af- 


forded by these cable-cars are endless. 


From the beginning of the ride, when 
you watch the efficient way in which the 
gripman gets out at the end of the 
line, turns the car around by hand on a 
little turn-pike, and starts uphill again, 
through an exciting switchback of scenic 
wonder, to the other end of the road, 
when you turn around and ride back, 
a cable-car trip is an unalloyed delight. 
The one on Pacific Avenue, perhaps, is 
my favorite, the car being the most won- 
derful of all. A pedigreed cable-car, 
out of the Toonerville Trolley by the 
Ninth Street Incline in Kansas City— 
I must say it, although I thereby reveal 
my antiquity, for nobody born since nine- 
teen hundred remembers the Ninth Street 
Incline. The Pacific Avenue car takes 


you to the top of Nob Hill, from which 
you can look down upon all the king- 
doms of the world, and the sea also, 
and the mountains stretching straight up 
from the sea. 

We have our favorite tours in San 
Francisco. There are days when we 
spend hours along the Embarcadero, 
walking the whole length of it, from the 
ferry landing at Market Street to the 
entrance of the Presidio, watching the 
boats, passing the big slips where the 
ocean liners ride: Chinese, Portuguese, 
Swedish, South American, and coming 
to a region straight out of Naples. Fish- 
erman’s Wharf has been painted and 
sung the world over, yet we came upon 
it with all the joy of discovery. Here 
are two long inland slips, with rows 
of tiny sail boats, their lateen sails, 
their Spanish and Italian names— 
“Santa Ana,” “Santa Maria,” “Roma,” 
“Guadalupe”—their swarthy owners, 
who chatter Greek to one another as 
they stretch their nets and tinker their 
incongruous motors—all alike from the 
Mediterranean. And all the little cafes 
that run along Taylor Street, at which 
you can buy clams or crabs or lobsters, 
fixed any way, even cooked over braziers 
on the curbstone, are run by Italians. 
And the shining blue sky and the shining 
blue bay are Italian, too. 


Some days we loiter all day along the 
shore. Other days, we feel energetic 
and climb hills. An Alpine guide woul 
feel quite at home in San Francisco. 
The hills are incredible, and, more in- 
credible than anything else, they prevent 
the city from becoming completely 
civilized, for on some of them the 
pavers have lost hope after a few 
blocks, and you reach the summit by 
climbing over knobby rocks, or explor- 
ing a winding path, or even going three 
or four blocks up a flight of stairs. 
On Telegraph Hill—“crazy ould, daisy 
ould Tiligraft Hill,” as Wallace Irwin 
called it—the houses of the Italians 
cling and cluster, rising one above an- 
other in tiers, with bits of earth in be- 
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tween where there are likely to be pink 
geraniums or corn flowers. It is the 
pleasantest slum I have ever discovered, 
if, indeed, it could be called a slum at 
all, for the people lave light and air and 
sunshine, and a view of the bay so 
stupendous that it takes your breath 
away, if the breath has not already been 
knocked out of you by the wind that 
circulates up there. It is as different 
as possible from the Italian quarter in 
New York, the only similarity being that 
here, too, the artists have discovered 
and taken possession, and, if you are so 
minded, you can have tea at a very vil- 
lagy tavern, the walls of which are 
camouflaged by lank ladies, done in black 
and white, who scratch their backs in a 
highly impressionistic fashion. 

But if you are wise, you will wander 
down the hill on the other side to one 
of the French tables d’hote on Mont- 
gomery Street. At almost any of them 
you can get an astonishing amount of 
well-cooked food for fifty cents. The 
modest price entails quaint usages in the 
matter of crockery, for everything from 
salad—Californians always preface their 
meals with salads—to dessert, is eaten 
from the same plate. It is fortunate 
that the food is so good, for there is 
such a lot of it, and the courses come 
with such bewildering rapidity that if 
you were not able to eat all of the help- 
ing you ladle for yourself out of the 
huge bowls the waitress passes around, 
you would have only a moitie of plate 
left on which to spread. your pastry. 
However, you do eat it all, and decide 
that it is a beautiful arrangement, effi- 
cient and labor-saving and much to be 
applauded. 

The restaurants of San Francisco 
have always been famous, and exploring 
them is one of the delights which only 
permanent residence affords, for no 
mere visitor could have time for half 
of them or stomach such a cosmopolitan 
variety of food. We have our favorite 
Chinese café, where we get excellent 
crisp noodles and chow mein and a 
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vegetable chop suey of bamboo shoots 
and water chestnuts and a lot of other 
things and dance all evening, unless we 
prefer to watch the pretty little Chinese 
girls dancing in their silk trousers. And 
we know a Spanish place, where the 
waiters wear red sashes and you can 
get artichokes en casserole that would 


have saved the hero of Arnold Bennett’s. 


“Old Adam” a lot of trouble and an- 
noyance. And there is an Armenian 
restaurant where we ate for the first 
time “paklava,” which is a wonderful 
combination, consisting of forty layers 
of pastry with a walnut filling. The 
Russian Club is one of our favorite re- 
sorts, too, when we are in the mood for 
“kascha” and cabbage soup with sour 
cream, and “torts” and tea served hot 
in tumblers. On New Year’s Day, being 
affluent, we taxied up to the fine, new 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, which is built 
on the site of the old Mark Hopkins 
home, destroyed in the fire of 1906, and 
is the highest spot in San Francisco. 


Which brings me naturally to the 
hills again. We have climbed all of 
them, mostly on foot, though we did 
use the Ford to navigate Twin Peaks. 
This eminence, which the Spanish named 
after the breasts of a woman, the un- 


poetic Americans have rechristened. It 


dominates the whole city, and we are 
told that it was from these hills that 
the Spanish looked for the first time 
upon the golden bay. From Twin 
Peaks we looked down upon the cross 
which tops Mt. Davidson. Here we 
climbed for the early morning service 
on Easter Sunday. It is true, we did 
not reach the top in time for the serv- 
ices proper, though we made a gallant 
effort, getting up at half-past four for 
the purpose. As we learned after- 
wards, we should have had to arise. at 
three to reach the hill from Berkeley, 
for, by the time we had caught a street 
car and a train and a ferry and a trol- 
ley, and had waited while the motor- 
man of the trolley got a doughnut and 
a cup of coffee to fortify himself against 
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the early morning chill, and had ridden 
to the foot of Mt. Davidson, the con- 
gregation, a vast throng, were all troop- 
ing down the hill, except for those who 
had lain down on the grass and gone 
to sleep, after the beautiful casualness 
of Californians outdoors. 

On this occasion,’as on many others, 
we solaced disappointment at the beach. 
And that involves our favorite trip of 
all. For we love the beach with an 
undiminished fervor after a whole year 
of tramping it in every kind of weather. 
I have never known another beach, 
East or West, in Maine or New York 
or New Jersey, that I like as well as 
the one at the Golden Gate. It is 
magnificent. The cold, rough water pre- 
cludes swimming, which accounts for 
the dearth of hotels along its stretch, 
so here you have for miles, a vast, 
beautiful, almost untrammelled reach 
of sand, with no board walk, no bunga- 
lows, no Coney Island worth mention- 
ing, no red tape, no policemen! Just 
sea and sand and sky, and the most 
miraculous air in the world. They say 
Californians regard as naive anybody 
who raves about climate, and that the 
native-born take it casually, the fog and 
rain along with the thrilling sunshine 
and the unbelievably blue sky, and think 
no more about it, but I do not see how 
anybody can spend two hours on the 
beach at San Francisco without wanting 
to prance and dance, to shout and sing, 
expand his chest, open his brain so 
that every last kink shall be swept 
out of it, stretch his legs, kick up his 
heels, and make a football of the moon! 

As a matter of fact, all around you 
And _ the 
women wear the same kind of bathing- 
suits-as the men, and Mrs. Grundy says 
nil, which probably accounts for the pre- 
ponderance of good-looking women, 

“The tall, deep-bosomed women,” 
seen everywhere in San Francisco. I 
am told that the girls at the University 
of California measure on an average 
two inches taller than girls in other 
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universities, and their affiliation with a 
climate which drives people outdoors 
rather than in, enables them to get along 
with even fewer clothes than girls wear 
in more effete localities. At the open- 
air pageants given in the glade at the 
university or in the Greek Theatre, you 
see audiences sitting wrapped in great- 
coat and steamer rug while the girls 
trip about the grass, bare-footed, bare- 
legged, bare-armed, clad in_ chiffon 
draperies. The spectable of their fine, 
strong bodies fills you with renewed 
hope for the human race. 


Just here, when I had reached that 
rhapsodic pause, and was wondering 
what to talk about next, the postman 
poked a letter through the slit in my 
door. It’ was from Mr. Ferrall, and he 
says: 

“TI wish you would write up for the 
Votta Review your observations on 
living in California. Quite a 
number of my friends who have gone 
to California from here for periods of 
two months to two years insist that it 
is a better place to visit than to live 


I stopped to ponder. I have merely 
been setting down impressionistic bits 
about California, odds and ends of the 
adventure and experience of my every- 
day life here, without auditing any- 
thing or regarding the extent to which 
I‘committed myself. Do I really want 
to lve here? Am I already disloyal to 
New York? There is no doubt that 
living is easier here. Everything is 
easier. I have a five-room apartment, 
with a sleeping porch, my own front 
door, a wistaria vine, a great mass of 
roses—the kind you pay four dollars a 
dozen for in New York—growing over 
everything and blooming twelve months 
of the year, a plum tree, which I share 
amicably with the apartment overhead, 
and from which I have this day made 
some admirable plum jam—and a garage 
—all for a smaller rent than I paid for 
one sleeping-room in New York. And 
Oh, well, it is all in the 
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lap of the gods where I live, anyhow, 
and I refuse to commit myself. I 
prefer to talk about San Francisco. If 
I should become a permanent resident 
I should probably absorb the _ idio- 
syncrasies and prejudices of the Cali- 
fornian, and just now I can still see 
them objectively and amuse myself by 
writing them down. 

The most noticeable prejudice is one 
of which I was totally unaware until 
I arrived on these shores, and once, just 
once, innocently offended. Do not, as 
you value your life and your well-being 
as a sojourner at the Golden Gate, let 
yourself fall, by any malevolence or tact- 
lessness, into such a fundamental faur 
pas as to let a Californian hear you say 
“Frisco.” He is an unusually good- 
natured soul, hospitable to the core, and 
so guileless that I have lived in his state 
a whole year without locking my door 
or window more than half a dozen times. 
But if he hears you say “Frisco,” there 
will be battle and murder and sudden 
death, and it will not be the native son 
who will die. 

He has other oddnesses. In a blos- 
somy state, where flowers so exquisite 
as yellow poppies fling themselves ex- 
travagantly over all the meadows, 
flowers are regarded casually. I still 
feel wicked at being able to buy a huge 
bunch of violets on the street for ten 
cents, but I have learned to take such 
wickedness as a matter of course, and 
I have learned also that there areeother 
flowers one must not gather seriously) 
at the risk of being considered unbear- 
ably naive. One of these is nasturtiums 
and the other is calla lilies. I refuse to 
be browbeaten about nasturtiums, for I 
have always loved them, and I rejoice in 
their unprecedented California habit of 
coming up out of the ground, all by 
themselves, and blooming riotously all 
summer without any encouragement or 
watering on my part. But in the mat- 
ter of calla lilies I may not be able to 
retain the courage of my convictions. I 
don’t know why Californians insist on 
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not liking them. They plant them every- 
where. In Berkeley, where many houses — 
were burned in a great fire a few years 
ago, neglected gardens have gone on 
blooming among ruined foundations. Red — 
geraniums boil over walls and fences, © 
calendulas carpet the basement floors 
and calla lilies march up and down the 
walks like little girls in confirmation 
dresses. They took my breath away 
when I first saw them, coming up every- — 
where in the cloudy days of February, 
and I wrote all my friends in New York 
rapturously about them. Hitherto my 
only acquaintances with calla lilies had 
been at smart funerals and as the piece 
de resistance in the windows of Fifth — 
avenue florists, and I regarded this opu- 
lence of them as phenomenal. One night, 


when I had unexpected guests for din- © 
I ran © 


ner and no table decorations, 
across the street to a burned house and, 
during the brief, hectic interval between 
the time of turning out the gas under 
the soup and taking off my smock to 
receive my guests, I gathered a bale, 
more or less, of calla lilies. Standing 
in two green Chinese bowls, they were 
stunning. My sideboard was a_ bower, 
my table a pyramid of green and white 
and gold loveliness.) My guests—non- 
Californians —— were visibly awestruck, 
and the dinner, swung to the tune of all 
that dignity and beauty, was a great suc- 
cess. But I doubt if now, a year older 
in the ways of California, I would dare 
to do it. The iron heel of convention- 
ality has shown its cloven hoof even in 
California. 
gather or admire calla lilies. I don't 
know why. It simply isn’t done. 


Perhaps their whiteness irritates the — 


denizens of a colorful land. People who 


build their houses of pink stucco, who : 


plant yellow daisies and purple moss on 
their lawns in place of grass, who wear 
mandarin coats and brilliant Spanish 
shawls in broad daylight, have absorbed 
some of the Oriental feeling for color. 
The art instinct is innate in Californians. 
with their Latin background and _ their 
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WINDMILLS 


But if I start talk- 
Grant 


Chinese neighbors. 
ing about Chinatown. 
avenue was our first real adventure in 


San Francisco.. The enchanting, slant- 
eyed babies, the old women with their 
black silk trousers and lacquered hair, 
the inscrutable old men, slippering along 
on felt soles, the extraordinary wealth 
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of shops and shop windows afford a 
daily pageant which, even with time and 
experience, does not grow dull. I offer 
it as the climax and epitome of my 
rhapsody of life in San Francisco. Come 
and see it for yourself, Mr. Ferrall. 
And if you like it as well as I do, why, 
stay ! 





WINDMILLS 


Eva Raw Barrp 


E always have some Special In- 

terest at our house. Just now it 

is windmills. We live on top of 
the windiest hill in the State of Wash- 
ington—at least no one ever seems to 
know of a windier one. And people 
commiserate us on _ our _ location! 
Imagine it! They say, “How do you 
stand the winds?” We don’t, we enjoy 
them. The slogan of some lives is 
Shelter—but not ours. We face the 
four winds of heaven, and know that 
they blow us good. Hence the wind- 
mills. 

But I’m not really sure that our idea 
of windmills originated with the winds 
—it may have started in the carpenter 
shop in the basement, where the Big 
Man and the Little Men do things. Be 
that as it may, every fence-post of our 
small domain boasts a windmill. Some 
are of cardboard, some are of wood and 
some are of tin. They vary in size 
according to our ambition, which may be 
to see how small a windmill we can make 
or how large a one. And the winds 
blow them all. 

But this is the strange thing that 
came under my observation (I do not 
make windmills, I merely enjoy them): 
one wind-mill went the wrong way! At 
least that was my first impression, 
based on a purely conventional habit 
of thought—anything that is different 
must be wrong! But right or wrong, 
why, when five mill-wheels in a row 


whirled west, did-the sixth one, set in 
apparently the same position, whirl 
east? I took the question of windmills 
under consideration. 

In the first place the tail seemed to 
have more importance than one would 
expect of a mere tail. It not only 
pointed in the direction of the wind, 
but by virtue of its correct placing it 
automatically set the mill. A windmill 
really had to have a tail. Well, ours 
did. 

But this little fellow that whirled in 
a contrary direction, what was there 
different about him? It was the set of 
his paddles! By a different slant in 
the paddles, the same wind that was 
whirling the other mills west was 
whirling him east. Whether there be 
any virtue in the direction a child’s 
windmill whirls, I am unable to say— 
such is my heterodoxy that I think not. 
But the parable of the windmills is 
mine. 

If Shelter is your slogan, there is no 
lesson for you here. Go hide. There 
are kind relatives and charitable in- 
stitutions that will shield you from the 
winds. But if “the winds blow east, 
the winds blow west” in your life and 
you glory in them, learn a lesson from 
the windmill. 

Neither fortune nor misfortune ex- 
empts you from the necessity of some- 
thing by which you set your life— 
work, love, religion. Choose for the 
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tail of your windmill something that 
is character-building. The tail doesn’t 
make the mill go, but when it is set, 
the mill goes automatically. It is the 
glory of mankind that we want to go. 
That much is universal. 

But is there something special about 
you? Deafened ears for instance? And 
you go the wrong way! The. wind 
that blows fortune to others, blows mis- 
fortune to you. Look to your paddles, 
friend, look to your paddles. Of course 
it’s barely possible that you can make 
something out of going the other way— 
it really may not be wrong, you know. 
The Far East is reached by travelling 
west. But if you aren’t an explorer, 
but just an ordinary person, who is 


only asking life to stand and deliver 
the average success and happiness that 
we all have a right to expect, adjust 
your paddles. You can’t control the 
winds, and you can’t change the Law 
of the Tail, but you can set the paddles, 

Now don’t ask me how. I wouldn't 
take the joy out of your finding that 


out for yourself if I could. Most of us | 


fumble a bit on new construction work, 
and we are downright awkward on re- 
construction. But my winds are not 
your winds, and my hilltop might not 
suit you at all. I am deafened too, if 
that helps any. It’s a queer little paddle 
isn’t it, that calls for a peculiar setting? 
But this is the lesson of the parable :— 
it can be set. 





WHAT WE NEED IN THE STATE SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF 


FrANCES Ray KING 


AVING spent a year as a pupil in 
a State School for the Deaf, I feel 
in position to criticise the traming 
given there. I am not going to discuss 
the home life of the school, for I feel 
that it is ideal. In my opinion, there is 
no room for any improvement in that 
department of the school. There is, 
however, a great deal of room for im- 
provement in the actual educational vo- 
cational department. I. am speaking of 
the training of the girls, as I am a 
girl, and feel that the boys have the 
best of it when it comes to actual voca- 
tional education. It seems to me that 
there is entirely too much time spent in 
learning reading, writing, arithmetic, his- 
tory and geography, and not nearly 
enough in learning a life’s work. 

The boys have their training in shoe- 
making, manual training, printing and 
baking, but the girls have only sewing, 
mending and cooking for their vocational 


training, and one afternoon a week is 
given to general art, which includes 
fancy work, Gluco, rag rug weaving, 
painting and drawing. I am not op- 
posed to any of these courses, but just 
what is a girl actually fitted to do after 
she graduates? There are only two or 
three courses open for her to follow. 
They are domestic work or sewing in a 
factory. What, then, is there to induce 
a girl to stay in ‘the school for twelve 
or more years to graduate? She is well 
qualified in all these vocations by the 
time she is thirteen or fourteen years 
old. Unless she plans on going to Gal- 
laudet, I can see very little, if any, 
advantage in her spending the last three 
or four years in the school. 

Having given the matter a great deal 
of consideration, it seems to me that the 
following vocational courses might be 
easily and profitably given in the last 
three or four years. Deafness would be 
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no handicap in doing the following work 
after the fundamental principles were 
learned : 

1. Bookkeeping. 

2. Typewriting. 

3. File clerk work. 

4. Cataloging for libraries. 

5. More painting and drawing. ~ 

6. Tailoring. 

%. Wood finishing. 

8. Professional candy making. 

9. Professional basket making. 

10. Professional rug making. 

11. Professional weaving of: 

a. textiles. 
b. hosiery. 
12. Professional making of cosmetics. 

13. Bookbinding. 

14. Multigraph and printing work. 

In this way a girl’s diploma, with an 
additional certificate stating her special 
qualifications, will be a “meal ticket,” 
and not merely a memory of her grad- 
uation, as mine is to me. 

I am no one to tell the boards of 
education how to manage the schools for 
the deaf, but I do honestly believe that 
there never has been a really understand- 
ing board of education when it comes 
to the vocational problems of the deaf. 

What would be said of any board of 
education that offered the pupils of the 
public schools no broader vocational edu- 


cation than just the old-fashioned 
“Three Rs,” plus sewing, cooking, 
mending and ironing? Would the 


graduates of our hearing schools be able 
to secure any really good positions if 
they were not given a broader voca- 
tional education than are the deaf girls 
in our various State Schools for the 
Deaf? Is it fair to us that our handi- 
cap be madé so much more of a handi- 
cap, merely because the members of the 
Board of Education are so uninterested 
in our vocational guidance? 

I sincerely hope to see the day when 
all, or at least some, of these courses 
are open to the girls in our various state 
schools. 

I feel that it is up to the Votta Re- 


VIEW to start a great national change in 
the vocational training in our schools. I 
sincerely trust that this little article may 
cause some of our state boards of edu- 
cation to wake up to the realization of 
the lack of vocational education and take 
steps to establish a great change for the 
betterment of our deaf girls. 





THE HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF, IN A NEW FORM: 
AN ILLUSTRATED ATLAS 


A most interesting piece of work, prepared 
for and dedicated to the convention of teach- 
ers of the deaf which celebrated the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Samuel 
Heinicke, is an Illustrated Atlas, giving the 
history of the education of the deaf. The 
author, Ernst Emmerig, has graciously pre- 
sented a handsome copy to the Volta Bureau 
Library. 

Mr. Emmerig is a teacher of the deaf at 
Munich, Germany. He has worked for several 
years to bring together his material and to 
make a judicious selection. We find pictures 
of most of the educators in the world, who 
have stood in the forefront of work for the 
deaf. Each picture is accompanied by a text, 
necessarily brief; but telling most clearly the 
aim of each of these “soldiers” in the service 
of humanity. The whole history is presented 
in such an attractive manner that even those 
not connected with the work may well be 
interested. 

First there is an account of the preparatory 
period—the individual attempts to teach the 
deaf in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seyenteenth 
centuries; then the first schools, with their 
respective methods,: the French, the German, 
the Viennese and Schleswig methods. Fifty 
pages are devoted to the development of the 
teaching in Germany and Austria, followed by 
sketches of efforts in the other countries of 
Europe (except France), and in America. The - 
United States is represented by Francis Green, 
William Thornton, Thomas and Edward Gal- 
laudet, Laurent Clerc, Horace Mann, Samuel 
G. Howe, Miss Harriet Rogers, Miss Sarah 
Fuller, the Misses Garrett, Alexander Melville 
Bell and Alexander Graham Bell. 

Some maps at the end of the book show 
clearly how the different methods have spread 
from the spots at which they originated. 

We regret the constant use of the word 
“dumb” in a country where most of the deaf 
are not allowed to remain mutes; we are sur- 
prised and sorry to find nothing about the 
work in France in recent years; and we should 
have liked to see, next Miss Rogers, mention 
of Miss Yale, the most illustrious teacher 
America has produced; but it would be hard 
to find another “world history” of the educa- 
tion of the deaf so concentrated and at the 
same time so complete. 

















Beauty is a greater force in human affairs than steam or electricity, than economics or 
engineering, and the meeting place of all can be found, for in fact it is being found. 
—Ernest Etmo CALkIns, in the Atlantic Monthly, August, 1927. 


Y good Friends: 

It is carrying coals to Newcastle 

to explain to the Oid Timer that 
all work for the hard of hearing has 
as one of its clearly defined objects the 
complete rehabilitation of the deaf- 
ened—the restoration to society of a 
thoroughly normal person who has at 
one time considered himself as some- 
thing else than normal, due to his 
handicap. One needs enlightenment on 
this subject of rehabilitation in order 
to take his place in the work and per- 
form his part intelligently. There is a 
place for every deafened person and for 
every hearing person in this big under- 
taking—it is a world job. The Friendly 
Corner has its part to perform. The 
basic principle of the Corner is free- 
for-all discussion of common problems. 
Once in a while we deviate from that 
principle and then I have a qualm or 
two of. conscience, nothing really seri- 
ous, let me-assure you, for that con- 
science has expanded and contracted 
to suit various occasions until it has 
become wonderfully pliant, a most con- 
venient quality as perhaps.some of you 
know. It is when we wander away 
from talk of the difficulties and de- 
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lights entailed in deafness that the 
small voice utters a feeble protest. But 
why should it? If we are going to be 


normal human beings we need consid- 


erable practice, and perhaps the best 
thing we can do-is to forget ourselves 
once in a while. 


In one Friendly Corner I quoted a 
poem written by Theodore Goodrich 
Roberts, and later followed it with a 
sketch of that interesting family, won- 
dering at the time if some of you 
would prefer something practical from 
the work-a-day world instead. This 
letter came as a sweet conscience- 
soother : 

Although there have been many articles I 
have enjoyed in your Friendly Corner, none 


has pleased me more than the one about the 
Roberts family, because of former associations. 


My husband and I were visiting friends in 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia, at the time that 
Charles G. D. Roberts was there, making our 
stay a memorable one by his quaint sayings. 


His “Life’s Enigmas” is worth reading. Hav- ~ 


ing visited Wolfville and vicinity, his stories 
are doubly fascinating. I felt that I had had 
word from an old friend after reading about 
him in your Corner. 

The Vortta Review has been mine to enjoy 
since 1907. 


Then and there I decided to devote 
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a whole Corner to letters that didn’t 
even breathe the word “problem.” Some 
of the quotations are taken from the 
ring letters of the Correspondence Club. 
No doubt the popularity of this Club 
is due to the fact that when the mem- 
bers meet, in their letters, they are no 
longer handicapped by deafness—they 
are happy, normal people with an un- 
usually fine means of communication 
at their command. Every writer quoted 
here is hard of hearing. Back of the 
letters, then, lies a story—the story 
of lame ears and nimble eyes, the story 
of adaptability, the age-old story of 
substitution, the story of the growth 
of the human soul because it is a thing 
that will not be thwarted. 

A long time ago I salvaged a para- 
graph from one of the Correspondence 
Club ring letters because it gave a 
human touch to well known people in 
the literary world. 

My father lived for thirty years in the 
Bret Harte country of California, Calavaras 
and Tuolumne Counties, and he knew Bret 
Harte. Recently Miss Harte has been in San 
Francisco from her home in England, and I 
had the pleasure of having tea with her. She 
looks so much like the pictures of her father 
that it almost seemed as if her father spoke. 
She told me that there was talk of puttting 
some of his stories on the screen, in fact one 
or two have already been shown. I should 
think that they would lend themselves well to 
the movies. 

I never saw Joaquin Miller, although his 
home on the Heights is so very close to San 
Francisco. Gertrude Atherton is well known 
to all San Franciscans. The Atherton family 
is part of the city’s history. Mrs. Atherton is 
a great grandmother now, but you never would 
believe it. Both she and her daughter were 
married when mere children, and each genera- 
tion has married very young. 


Another letter which has found a 


resting place for some time in my 


ponderous scrap book gives us a pic- 
ture of western ranch life. Some of 
you have visited this very ranch and 
others have read Mary Roberts Ritie- 
hart’s descriptions of it, for she is a 
yearly visitor, I believe. 

This is a “Dude Ranch,” eighteen miles 
from Sheridan and one hundred forty miles 


south of Billings, Montana. We are close to 
the Big Horn Mountains and our land ad- 


joins the Big Horn Forest Reserve. The 
ranch lies about five miles along the mountains 
and about three miles out, though it is very 
irregular. 

Our capacity is about two hundred guests, 
and I think there are at least seventy-five 
employees, including office, farm, household, 
laundry, dining-room, kitchen, corral, dairy © 
and miscellaneous help. 

It is most interesting to watch the work at 
the corral and saddle room. Those who wish 
to ride in the morning or after dinner put 
their names on a list. One person calls out 
the name, and a cowboy rides into the cor- 
ral and ropes a horse for that person. As 
quickly as it is led out in front of the saddle 
room a “corral dog” hastens to put on a 
bridle and remove ‘the rope, and the roper 
returns for another. He can keep three men 
busy saddling and it is a lively scene. When 
a horse is equipped it is tied to a rail unless 
the rider is ready for it. Usually the riders 
stroll up in small groups and watch the work 
for awhile. It is not uncommon at the crowded 
season to see seventy-five or a hundred horses 
waiting to be ridden. Each saddle has its own 
pole to hang on, with name of rider on both 
pole and saddle, but the “Boss Wrangler” 
keeps the horses straight in his head. 


Each guest is assigned a horse on arrival, 
though later he may have it changed for some 
reason. Some folks are never satisfied, also 
many of our guests are not used to riding and 
are timid, so the first horse may be too spir- 
ited, or later may be too quiet as the rider 
gains confidence. 


The one I now ride is Ink Spot. He is not 
spirited but a good and dependable little fel- 
low, and he knows me by this time and asks 
for oats regularly. Mrs. Rinehart speaks of 
him in “The Out Trail.” 


Last evening I watched a dance in Howard 
Hall. The bulletin board announced that 
“Buddie Loveland was throwing a dance for 
Liz Ludlow,” and they are having a hilarious 
time. Everyone is wearing riding clothes or 
overalls. Mrs. Rinehart has on a leather 
divided skirt with fringe, and a waistcoat to 
match and a big black sombrero. Her little 
granddaughter, Mary Roberts Rinehart 2nd 
(Babs for short), has on leather chaps and a 
big yellow silk neckerchief. 


There are some Crows here with beadwork 
and quillwork for sale. It was a treat to see 
the fat squaw dancing a onestep in a pink 
calico dress, black shawl and moccasins. 
maids from the dining room and laundry and 
the chambermaids were there, besides the men 
help. Our dances are very democratic, also 
we have a very good class of help. Several 
school teachers and college girls are working 
through vacation. 


The air has a lovely hazy tint from the 
forest fires in Montana. It looks so pretty, 
but it is sad to think of the terrible destruction 
it means. 
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DIGERMULEN, NORWAY—‘MOUNTAINS OF SOLID ROCK, RISING RIGHT OUT OF THE OCEAN” 


We cannot all travel extensively, 
but we can forget ourselves in the pen 
pictures of those who do roam. If you 
are as hot when you read this Corner 
as I am while I type it you will wel- 
come these views of Norway: 

I wish I could tell you about the trip to 
Iceland and Norway. It takes a poet to de- 


scribe natural scenery. Mountains of solid 
rock rising two, three or even four thousand 


seed 


a“ 


feet high, right out of the ocean; ice fields 
stretching for miles and miles along the ridges 
between them; and beautiful waterfalls cascad- 
ing down their faces—that’s Norway. 

On little farms (green patches at the base 
of the mountains in the edge of the water) 
the people live. They showed us one farm 
house that had three times been swept by 
avalanches, It is so, very beautiful that one 
can understand why people are willing to go 
back once more and try such a_ precarious 
existence. 

Norway is really a very poor country, with 
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THE SVARTISEN GLACIER, NORWAY—“ICE FIELDS STRETCHING FOR MILES AND MILES 
ALONG THE RIDGES” 
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practically nothing but fishing and meager 
farming to support life, but they say that more 
of her people than of any other country return 
home when they have saved up enough money 
in the United States. 

On one drive ashore we left the ship on a 
comfortably warm day and rode for miles 
along the shores of a lake, with a mountain 
towering above us on the other side; then 
crossed the divide and skirted an arm of the 
sea, fjords they were called, and gradually 
wound up the side of the mountain until we 
found ourselves on the edge of an immense 
field of ice stretching away for miles along 





ready-made clothes that look about like ours. 

The coming of our ship was.a great event 
and the entire population seemed to be on the 
dock or rowing about the boat in little skiffs. 
They came aboard one evening to a party 
and the men came in dress suits. The quaint 
native costumes, the velvet bodices covered 
with ornaments, the head dress and the kirtle 
are only brought out for fancy dress occasions. 

Life must be very drab, though, especially 
during the winter with the few hours of light. 
While we were there they seemed to stay up 
all night, as did we. During an entire week 
the sun never set for us; it was light all 
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STACKING PEAT AT DIGERMULEN, NORWAY—“THE MODERN, MORE AMBITIOUS FRAME 
HOUSES DON’T DIFFER MUCH FROM THOSE YOU MIGHT SEE IN GOPHER PRAIRIE” 


the plateau; then by a lake filled with chunks 
of floating ice; and back to sea-level again, 
tacking back and forth down the mountain 
side, looking down thousands of feet at the 
winding road and farms below. There is 
grand scenery in other countries and in our 
own western states, but I have never been 
where there was such variety and beauty and 
so many things close together. 


The old ‘houses in Norway were made of 


‘sod, as much of the house being below the 


ground as above it, and they are almost in- 
distinguishable from the greenery of the fields. 
The modern, more ambitious ones are char- 
acterless frame houses that don’t differ much 
from those you might find in Gopher Prairie 
or Youngstown, Ohio, and it seems to be true 
that the world is soon going to be about the 
same everywhere. In Reykiavick, Iceland, 
there is a moving picture theater, and you 
have to dodge Ford cars whenever you cross 
the streets. The shop windows are filled with 


night and very hard to go to bed with sé many 
people to watch. 

We were landed from the ship at the base 
of the North Cape after ten in the evening 
and climbed up the thousand feet to the top 
to be there at midnight, but the sight was so 
fascinating that we couldn’t go down. One 
and two o'clock passed before we were willing 
to stop looking at the sun, always well above 
the horizon, and the dark, cold ocean a thou- 
sand feet below us. 


These letters are written by persons 
well known to a great many of you, 
and, as I said. before, all of the writers 
are hard of hearing, which just goes 
to show that lip-readers are observant 
people. They didn’t miss a thing that 
they went to see. The next letter is 
also a description of “The Land of the 
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Sun,’ and was written, by 


Midnight 
another friend, on board the vessel. 


It’s the nights I’m sure you are wanting 
to hear about, and as last night was the first 
one when the sun didn’t go to bed at all, I'll 
take it for a sample. It was the night of the 
fancy dress ball. Everyone was urged to come 
in costume to the dinner table, and about a 
fourth of the crowd did. The dining room 
was beautifully decorated, and a most effective 
touch was added by balloons of delicate hues, 
all over the room and tied to the flowers on 
each table. They looked like big iridescent 
bubbles. As the room began to fill for din- 
ner, everybody watched the entrance and ap- 
plauded the costumes, some of which were 
beautiful and some very funny. Of course 
they loosened up the conversation and some of 
the “characters” went around the room, talk- 
ing and acting. Near the close of the dinner 
somebody tossed a balloon up and batted it, 
and in a minute the fun was fast and furious, 
balloons everywhere, and everybody squealing 
and slapping. The children, only six or eight 
_ in all, had a wonderful time. 

After dinner pictures were taken of those 
in costume, and then there were various pa- 
rades for prizes. One big fat man in a won- 
derful purple velvet Persian robe was splendid, 
and another smaller man with a splendidly 
made-up face and a gorgeous Mandarin coat. 
A coster-monger and “his” wife (both were 
girls) were fine in both costume and crude 
manners; but the gem of the whole collection 
was a girl of eighteen or twenty, who is a 
born actress. If you knew an old English- 
woman at home, Mrs. G——, and her style 
of bonnets, shabby black silk dresses, and vigor 
of movement, you could see this girl without 
further description. She was complete, even 
to the half-rolled umbrella which she bran- 
dished. Not. once did she smile or forget that 
she had seen better days, and scorned those 
who laughed at her. When she left the din- 
ing room (among the first) she stalked down 
between the tables looking at nobody till a 
roar went up. Then she paused, looked the 
whole room over with utter contempt, tossed 
her head back and stalked upstairs while the 
roar grew. 

After the judges had rendered their verdict 
the dancing began, and the rest of us watched 
the scenery before and after refreshments. 
The latter were most elaborate—sandwiches, 
cakes, pastries, jellies with fruits gorgeously 
encased, blanc-manges, ices; and to drink, 
lemonade and claret. I ate disgracefully, and 
then climbed to the observation deck and 
wished I had a neck like an owl. It was 
about eleven then, but looked like five, and the 
sky was absolutely cloudless and the sun and 
air warm as June at home. 

The boat moved along slowly, nosing into 
every fjord big enough, and turning often at 
right angles around a cliff. All around us the 
great rocks shot up straight out of the water, 
in all sorts of irregular and fantastic shapes. 
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Occasionally there would be a small light 
house or life saving station, and once in a 
while a small group of huts with their win- 
dows all ablaze from the reflected sun. No 
trees, just the low shrubbery on the rocks and 
occasional patches of grass or wild flowers. 
The taller mountains had patches of snow, a 
delicate rose color in the sunlight, and every- 
where theré was color, color, color. We could 
see every color we could think of except red— 
and, as a girl exclaimed when I said _ that, 
“Who wants to see red?” The crags were rose, 
gray, amethyst, with now and then a purple 
one, farther off, peeping over. The water on 
the south side was every shade of blue and 
green, and on the north side where the sun- 
light struck the ripples aslant, it might have 
been a great shimmering opal, with every 
delicate tint flashing. We watched until one, 
when the sun was growing higher instead of 
lower, and the light was white again. One 
isn’t supposed to sleep, apparently; there were 
scores of people on deck when we went down. 


It is a trite saying that we bring back 
from a country what we take there, but 
these letters bring it forcibly to our 
minds. I have heard. more than one 
person express disappointment in the 
Garden of the Gods. Evidently, they 
did not take with them the two requi- 
sites, a lively party and lively imagina- 
tions. Given those two, you will find 
every object pointed out and named in 
the guide books and a hundred and one 
other things which you will christen for 
yourselves. The next letter I quote 
speaks eloquently of all the qualities of 
appreciation and acceptance of beauty. 
I’ll not spoil it by further comment. 


Our travellers’ luck has been in evidence. 
Zion Park is worth coming twice as far to 
see, and it was a week in wonderland. From 
the miles of desert you ascend a dizzy canyon 
road among cliffs and mountains, crested with 
bands of cream white, orange and pink and 
crimson below, breaking into pinnacles and 
buttresses, cathedral towers and organ pipes. 
One goes color crazy, and when you land at 
Zion Lodge and live in a camp cabin at the 
very foot of these beauties of creation, with 
the placid little river rippling through grass 
and trees, you are quite overcome with the 
friendliness of these impressive creatures. And 
practically all the comforts of city living— 
*scusin’ a bathtub. 


A few miles beyond the Lodge is the end 
of the road, and if your understanding is ade- 
quate you scramble along another mile to the 
Narrows, where three persons a-horseback 
stretching hands across can span the gorge. 
And-in the gap beyond soars the Mountain of 
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Mystery—a peak of white and silver, never 
scaled, and I hope it never will be. 

The next journev across deserts and canyons 

is long and trying, » « offers marvellous views 
to begin with and a great forest of evergreens 
and birches to id with, where hundreds of 
deer regard , 1 with indifference, or have 
picturesque stage fright and bound off in exact 
imitation of the prospectus. 
* Camp accommodations in the Kaibab Forest 
are not ideal, but the next morning’s drive is 
only eighteen miles and lands you at the rim 
of the Grand Canyon, where the primitive con- 
ditions are much better managed. 

We know the Canyon well from the opposite 
side and the north shore was at first disap- 
pointing—but living with it twenty-four hours 
and clambering about just a little (the trails 
are steep and the altitude eight thousand feet, 
so one’s city feet and breath are soon ex- 
hausted) we decided that it was just as inspir- 
ing and awesome as before. Back through the 
Kaibab plateau, and up to the Utah deserts and 
canyons again, we were landed at Bryce 
Canyon at the end of another long day’s driv- 
ing. At first we took the place humorously. 
Never was any bit of creation quite so fan- 
tastic and jocose. Tlie crumbly stone is mainly 
ochre-tones with occasional bits of warm 
alabaster white. I kept calling it Mother 
Nature’s bakery and pointing out marvellous 
ginger-breads and birthday and wedding cakes, 
and seeing all the animals of Mother Goose 
sitting around on spires and tables and walls. 
But after a while when your imagination tires 
of naming them, and they mass themselves into 
oriental temples and ruined abbeys and medie- 
val fortresses, you stop giggling and make no 
more remarks about primeval jazz. And then 
you leave with regret and have a fourth drive 
of marvels. 

It was improved for me by two thunder- 
storms, but I am not sure that my companion 
so regarded them, as we were descending a 
mountain during one of them in what we used 
to call hairpin turns—but I call them now 
permanent waves. At one point on this drive 
we stood ten thousand feet above sea level, 
looking into another Bryce Canyon. We 
thought it the climax, but miles beyond we 
wig-wagged down the heights to have burst 
upon us a distant view of the Zion Cliffs—too 
far to show much color, but massed into a 
group that is truly a City of Zion—and then 
I forgave them for giving it that name (it was 
the Mormons who christened it, abandoning 
the Indian name which should have been kept). 


Well, nothing since then seems worth men- 
tioning—the Pacific is just the West Atlantic, 
except of course the semi-tropical vegetation, 
and I admit that it is a more intriguing com- 
bination. And we have quite lost our hearts 
to Santa Barbara, which has mountains at its 
back and the ocean at its feet, and Spanish 
bungalows covered with vines and roses, and 
geranium hedges, and heliotrope trees and 
palms and eucalyptus—and the most amazing 


Persian hotel on the hills, with gardens 


straight from Arabia. 
Oh! and the open-air 
Berkeley is a dream! 


It would be superfluous for me to add 
anything to these beautiful descriptions, 
so I shall simply remind you that the 
October Votta Review is to be devoted 
to the proceedings of the splendid con- 
ference at Chautauqua. By November 
we shall be through with vacations and 
extras, and we'll settle down again to 
the consideration of practical things. 


Always cordially yours, 
THE FrienpLy Lapy, 
1601 35th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Greek theatre at 





TO MY TEACHER 


I think of you so often when you took me by 
the hand 

And felt my throat and felt my lips and made 
me understand 

That I could talk if I would try and do as you 
would say 

And come to school to you each week who 
taught me how to play 

With pencil, book and paper, toys, cat, and dog 
and _ ball 

Until at last these words I knew and “table,” 
“desk” and “wall.” 


Your efforts were untiring yet happiness you 
found. 

With thirty pupils in yotr class not one 
could hear a sound. 

For deafness, too, had forced them into the 


silent zone, 
To wander on in silence and in fear to tread 
alone. 


But you have brightened all their paths, 
each one has reached the goal. 
While each one launched a different craft 


and honor claimed its toll. 


It seems to me but yesterday when gradua- 
tion came 

And I had finished grammar grades, you 
had fulfilled your aim. 

The smile upon your face, I see, as the 
children standing round. 

You were so happy just to be where only 
good is found. 

They all seemed just as dear to you who 
knows not race or creed. 

Their eager eyes you trained to watch all 
lips the words to read. 

—Eleanor LeCraft. 


This poem was written to Miss Grace E. 
Hall by a totally deaf child now in third year 
high school with normal children. 








ICTURES are ever a source of de- 
light to children and play a very 
important part in the education of 

the deaf. The mental pictures from 
the spoken, written and printed forms 
are even of more importance, for upon 
them depends the understanding of 
stories, arithmetic problems,. and the 
lessons of the more advanced classes. 
Every possible means should be used 
to make them vivid and colorful. 

One of the first steps is the matching 
of names with pictures and objects, 
and following that closely is action. 
Simple commands, such as are given 
for lip-reading, are written in large 
script or printed on cards or on the 
blackboard for the children to read and 
perform. When the simple directions 
are mastered more difficult ones, sug- 
gested by the language stories, chil- 
dren’s activities and the action in pic- 
tures, are added. 

There are many exercises and games 
which teachers have devised as aids in 
the development of mental pictures. 

The tests which Dr. Day gave the 
pupils in this school,‘as he did in many 
others in this country, showed that the 
older pupils needed help to give them 
a quicker grasp of ideas and to help 
them to follow directions more ac- 
curately. The thought tests used in 
schools for hearing children can be 
adapted to the needs of the deaf and 
prove very beneficial along this line. 

In the fall of last year two of our 
classes were combined to make two 
new groups better arranged for rhythm, 
and the question of profitable lessons or 
exercises for one group while the other 
was at the piano had to be decided 
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THOUGHT TEST EXERCISES 


Harriet E. Anprews, B. S. 


Foreworp:—For this article and the five which follow it, thanks are due the Rochester 
School for the Deaf. This school, like the others to whom requests have been sent, has 
shown the heartiest cooperation with the Votra Review in its effort to provide helpful mate- 
rial for those interested in deaf children—Editor. 


















































upon. This seemed a good opportunity 
for a period for thought tests. 

Of the many books and cards printed 
for this purpose the Thought Test 
Reader for the Second Grade, published 
by the University Publishing Co. 
seemed best to fit the needs of the 
two classes. The illustrations were 
mostly outline pictures, easily traced 
through thin paper for the use of the 
class, and the directions written on the 
blackboard, the only equipment neces- 
sary being pencils and paper. The les- 
sons were rather ‘simple for them but 
they were a beginning and suggested 
some of the material for the lessons 
used later and printed below. 

The periods were short—only ten 
minutes each. The children enjoyed 
the exercises, gained many new words, 
also gained confidence and alertness in 
following directions and acquired a 
better understanding of English. 

No explanation or help was given 
at the beginning of the period, but at 
the close. the teacher went over the 
lesson, each child correcting his own 
paper. New words and expressions not 
understood were explained and used in 
a little different form the following day. 


Olga Philomena Theodore Leon 
Gordon 


Put two crosses under the shortest 
girl’s name above. 

Draw three lines under the longest 
boy’s name above. 

Put a circle around the name of the 
girl in the second grade. 

Put a cross over the name of the girl 
in the third grade. 
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Mrs.— Miss Miss 
Miss———- Mrs.———— 
Draw a line under the names of the 
persons who are married. 
Put a cross over the names of those 
who wear glasses. 
Put a circle around the name of the 
one who lives in —————. 
Write your full name at the top of 
your paper. 
What animal bleats? 
e ‘squeals? 
neighs ? 
mews? 
roars? 
moos ? 
brays? 


barks? — 
x * x 








A giraffe anelephant aleopard a zebra 
asquirrel ahorse alion a sheep 
Put a cross and a circle under the 
name of the animal that is spotted. 
Put a line over and under the name 
of the animal that has a bushy tail. 

Put a circle around the name of the 
animal that has a long neck. 

Put a long and a short line under the 
one that is striped. 

Put two circles between two lines. 

Put two crosses between two lines. 

Draw a circle inside of another circle. 

Write your initials at the bottom of 
your paper. 

Put a cross before and after your 
initials. 

* * * 

Pitt seven crosses in a row. 

Put seven crosses in a circle. 

Put a circle in the upper right hand 


corner of your paper. 


_ Put your last initial in it. 

Put six circles in a row. 

Put a cross in each circle. 

Put three ovals in a row. 

Put a cross under each. 

Draw a circle. 

Put a square in the circle. 

Put your initials in that square. 

x * * 

Put an oval in each corner of your 

paper. 


Write your initials in the center of 
the paper. 

Put a square around your initials. 

Put a circle around the square. 

Fold your paper once. 

Put six 3’s in a column. 

Put a line above and below each 3. 

Put a small circle at the top of the 
column. 

Put a diamond at the bottom of the 
column. ? 

Put your initials in the diamond. 

* * * 

Put six dots in a row. 

Put eight dots in a column. 

Put a line under the row of dots. 

Make a circle of dots. 

Make an oblong of dots. 

Make a triangle of dots. 

Draw a line across your paper. 

Write your full name on the line. 

Put six a’s in a row. . 

Put a line under the third and fifth 


Fold your paper diagonally. 
x * * 


Draw two lines across your paper. 

Write your name between them. 

Draw a line from the upper left hand 
corner to the lower right. 

Turn over all of the corners of the 
paper. 

Draw a line from the upper left hand 
corner to the center, then to the upper 
right hand corner. 

Write the name of a flower in the up- 
per right hand corner. 

Write the name of a wild animal in 
the lower left hand corner. 

Write the name of a domestic animal 
in the lower right hand corner. 

Write the name of a fruit in the 
center. 

* * * 


Make a dotted line diagonally across 
your paper. 

Write your name at the top of your 
paper and put a dotted line below it. 

Draw a line across the upper right 


hand corner. 
Write your initials on it. 
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Draw a dotted line across the middle 


of the paper. 
Put your teacher’s initials in the cen- 
ter of the line. 
Put a cross at the left end of the line. 
Put a small circle at the right end. 
Fold your paper twice. 
“Se 
Draw six lines across your paper. 
Write your full name on the first line. 
Write the name of your school on the 
fourth. 


Write your address on the second. 


Write your superintendent’s name on 
the fifth. 


Write your age on the third. 


Write your teacher’s name on the 
sixth. 


Fold your paper diagonally. 
Tear the paper along the fold. 


’ Write your name on one half and 
your teacher’s name on the other. 





WHY TEACH LATIN TO THE DEAF? 


M. Loutse MEIGs 


6¢ HY teach Latin to the deaf 

when there are so many other 

subjects of more itnportance 
to them?” “Their time is too precious 
to be spent on Latin; some other sub- 
ject would be more practical.” “How 
absurd to teach the deaf a dead lan- 
guage when English is more than they 
can master!” are a few of the com- 
ments we have heard regarding the 
teaching of Latin in the Rochester 
School. 

From the standpoint of those who 
make these criticisms, they are natural 
ones and reasonable, and we shall make 
no attempt to disprove any truth they 
may contain. All that we shall do is 
to state our viewpoint and enumerate 
some of the benefits which we feel the 
students have gained from their study 
of this subject—benefits which in them- 
selves, we feel, are sufficient justifica- 
tion for including Latin in our High 
School curriculum. 

At the start it may be well to say 
that the Rochester School has always 
maintained that the education of the 
deaf should not be limited to the grades 
and has encouraged students to take 
a high school course and prepare for 
college. It has been its aim to inspire 
students with the same ideals of in- 
tellectual attainment that the hearing 


have and to lead them to feel that their 
deafness need be no serious handicap to 
them in acquiring a higher education. 

For this reason our high school and 
grammar school course is based upon 
the syllabus prepared by the state de- 
partment of education for the public 
schools; and from the fifth grade up 
the text books used are the standard 
texts of the public schools. Even below 
the fifth grade, the language classes are 
the only ones using books written es- 
pecially for the deaf. Beginning with 


the fifth grade all grammar and high ~ 


school pupils take the examinations pre- 
pared by the state department. 

Latin is begun in the eighth grade, 
or when the pupils have completed 
their work in geography. Not all 
of those who start complete a four- 
year course, but the majority study it 
for two years. It has been our experi- 


ence that even those who take the sub- 


ject for but one year profit by it enough 
to have made it worth while to devote 
that much time to it. Its effect upon 
their English is marked. It is with a 
view to improving their English that 
the first year’s Latin work is planned; 
one of our aims being to make the pu- 
pils realize that Latin is not dead but 
lives today in the English language. 
This is done by having the pupils 
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bring to class English derivatives found 
in newspapers and magazines, and by 
making charts of certain ones. Latin 
words and phrases used in English 
are likewise noted and by constant 
attention: to this the student soon be- 
comes conscious of how vital a part of 
his language Latin is. Such expressions 
as etc., via., terra firma, versus, per cap- 
ita and vice versa, which are in constant 
use, mean more to him when he learns 
their origin. He makes lists of deriva- 
tives from verbs such as facio, duco, 
mitto and the like, and is always re- 
quired to give derivatives from every 
new word in the Latin vocabulary when 
it is possible to do so. 


To illustrate the above we give this 
class exercise. (The assignment was to 
write the principal parts of voco and ten 
derivatives from it, using the derivatives 
in sentences): voco, vocare, vocavi, vo- 
catus. Derivatives: vocabulary, voice, 
vocal, vocative, invocation, convocation, 
vocalist, vocalize, vocation, advocate. 


1. Did you study your vocabulary? 

2. His voice was heard plainly. 

3. Vocal and instrumental solos will be given 
at the entertainment. 

4. The vocative case in Latin is like the 
nominative of address in English. 

5. Dr. Jones gave the invocation at our 
commencement exercises. 

6. The convocation will be held in the Cathe- 
dral. 

7. Mrs. Green was the vocalist at the con- 
» cert. 

8. Miss Elliott teaches us to vocalize. 

9. Mr. McLaughlin’s vocation is teaching 
mathematics. 

10. The Red Cross advocates sending several 
million dollars to the flood sufferers. 


Such a study of derivatives not only 
increases his vocabulary but helps him 
in solving the meanings of new words 
which he encounters in his reading. It 
is also an aid to his spelling of English 
words derived from Latin. A pupil who 
knows, for example, the derivation of 
Mediterranean will find its spelling 
simple. The pupils are encouraged to 
use derivatives from the Latin as well 
as ‘Latin expressions, for by so doing 
they are enlarging their vocabulary and 
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at the same time increasing their ability 
to express themselves with precision. 

It is found that pupils who study 
Latin have a much clearer concept of 
English grammar and use English more 
correctly than pupils who do not. In 
translating Latin into English there is 
constant practice in English expression. 
A student in Caesar, for example, is re- 
quired to give a good English transla- 
tion of the Latin and so must revise his 
original translation. Following is an 
illustration of this point: The student 
was asked to write the literal transla- 
tion of this passage and then the free 
translation. It was a passage she had 
not seen before. Latin passage—War 
with the Belgian Confederacy, Book II, 
Chapter 28. Literal translation: 

This battle having been fought and almost 
to extermination the tribe and name of the 
Nervii having been reduced, the old men, 
whom we had said together with the boys and 
women to have been put in the swamps and 
marshes, this battle having been reported since 
they thought there to be nothing hindered 
to the conquerors, nothing safe to the con- 
quered with the consent of all who had sur- 
vived, sent ambassadors to Caesar and gave 
themselves up to him and in mentioning the 
calamity of the state they said themselves to 
have been reduced from six hundred to three 


senators from sixty thousand to barely five 
hundred who were able to bear arms. 


Free translation : 


After this battle had been fought and the 
tribe and name of the Nervii reduced almost 
to extermination the old men who, we have 
said, had been put in the swamps and marshes 
together with the boys and women, since they 
thought that there was no obstacle in the way 
of the conquerors and no safety for the con- 
quered, sent ambassadors to Caesar, with the 
consent of all who had survived, and sur- 
rendered themselves to him; in mentioning the 
calamity of the state they said that they had 
been reduced from six ‘hundred to three 
senators, from sixty thousand men who could 
bear arms to scarcely five hundred. 


All the advantages gained by a study 
of Latin which we might mention apply 
to the hearing student as well as to the 
deaf, but the fact that it is their Eng- 
lish which profits so greatly makes the 
study of Latin of especial importance 
to the deaf. 

The disciplinary value of this sub- 
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ject has always been considered one of 
the chief arguments for its place in the 
school curriculum and though we rec- 
ognize this value we do not place it 
first in importance. Briefly started, dis- 
ciplinary objectives are, first of all, 
forming the habit of real study. Latin 
cannot be gained by listening to a class 
recitation. The one who would master 
Latin needs to learn strict application 
and perseverance. He must be thor- 
ough and accurate and learn to over- 
come obstacles. 


The cultural benefits which this sub- — 


ject affords make it of peculiar value 
to the deaf. His knowledge of the an- 
cient Romans, their life and customs 
compared with his life today, the ac- 


quaintance he makes with the great. 


Roman heroes and the influence of the 
Romans upon Western civilization give 
the deaf student a background which 
broadens his outlook on life. The 
knowledge he gains of mythology 
makes his reading the more interesting, 
for he finds allusions to mythological 
heroes in almost any book or poem he 
picks up. 

It may be of interest to quote from 
the pupils themselves who were asked 
to write a paragraph upon, “How Latin 
‘Has Helped Me.” First * year. pupils 
wrote: 

“Latin is a great help to me because 
whenever I read, there are many words 
derived from Latin and Latin enables 
me to understand the meanings of these 
words. Latin trains my mind to think 
carefully.” 

“Latin has improved my English be- 
cause it has improved my grammar. It 
has made me me think harder.” 

“Latin has increased my vocabulary 
very much. Each day it grows larger 
and larger. It has helped me to under- 
stand new words in all my subjects and 
in my reading.” 

“Latin has improved my English 
grammar. It has: increased my vocabu- 
lary greatly and has helped me in learn- 
ing how to spell long and difficult Eng- 
lish words.” 
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“In all my lessons I find that my 
knowledge of Latin helps me, for so 
many words are derived from Latin and 
I can understand what the new words 
in my lessons mean because of this. It 
has made me understand English gram- 
mar better than I ever did before.” 

A second year pupil says, “Latin is 
a subject requiring hard study. It tests 
mental ability. It has helped me to un- 
derstand English grammar better than: 
I ever did. It has greatly increased my 
interest in history.” 

A third year student, in addition to 
mentioning the help Latin has been to 
her English, writes, “Latin has made 
me familiar with ancient war campaigns 
so different in comparison with ours of 
the present time. From Cicero’s ora-— 
tions I am gaining a knowledge of the 
fluency, eloquence and style of speech 
which that orator used and also learn- 
ing something of Roman law and Ro- 
man government.” 

From the paragraphs of a student 
who completed the four-year course in 
Latin and who is now in his second 
year in a university, we submit a few 
quotations. “First, there is the pleasure 
of reading ancient writings in the origi- 
nal. Who does not get a thrill from 
that? The campaigns of Caesar, the 
fighting historian and statesman; next 
the oration of Cicero, that fiery and 
persuasive orator of ancient Rome, 
and finally the poetry of Virgil and 
Ovid, the most interesting of all. ... 
Latin influenced my English greatly; 
it broadened my comprehension of that 
most beautiful language in the world; 
it increased my vocabulary, first intro- 
duced me to the beauties of etymology 
and taught me added respect for my 
native tongue. . . .Without Latin what 
a struggle I should have had with 
French! .... The greatest value of 
Latin to me, however, was its mental 
dicipline. It taught me to concentrate 
and love study for its own sake. What 
greater proof of its value can there 
be?” 

Why attempt further to defend our 
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teaching of Latin to the deaf? When the 
students themselves, to whom no sug- 
gestions whatever were made, have been 
able to state so well the benefits they 
have experienced, anything more on our 
part would be superfluous. 


NotE:—The quotation from the fourth-year 
student’s paragraphs is verbatim. In the case 


of the other pupils, the only change made 
was to omit some sentences in order to saye 
a repetition of ideas. The language quoted is 
their own. The Caesar exercise was prepared 
by a girl who is congenitally deaf and the 
quotation from the third-year pupil is that of 
a. girl born deaf. The-fourth year student 
has 45% of hearing. Three of the first. year 
pupils quoted are congenitally deaf; two of the 
others have 55% and the other 40% hearing. 





SPEECH IN OUR ADVANCED DEPARTMENT 


SaRAH L. ELLioTT 


HE Rochester Schooi for the Deaf 
has long been noted for its high 
scholastic attainments. That the 
Rochester Method has been the means 
of achieving this standing has been 
generally conceded, and the’ method 
has been adopted in part by other 
schools. A knowledge of this method 
leads one to ask the questions, “Has 
this high standing been attained at the 
expense of speech and speech-reading ?” 
“How can any degree of proficiency in 
speech and speech-reading be attained 
without an oral atmosphere ?” 
Before coming here two years ago 
this question was uppermost in my 
thoughts whenever the Rochester 
Method was mentioned. Coming as 
speech and speech-reading teacher in 
the advanced department I found the 
answers for myself and will attempt to 
outline them for the benefit of others 
who may be asking the same questions. 
_What is the Rochester Method? It 
is surrounding the pupil with language 
from the moment he enters the school 
and the total elimination of signs not 
only in the class room but also on the 
playground and elsewhere. Language 
is given the pupil at all times by means 
vf manual spelling, writing or speech. 
The older pupils help to eliminate signs 
by teaching the younger pupils to 
spell the names of things about them. 
Formerly, all classes, with the excep- 


tion of the kindergarten class, rotated 
and the pupils were taught by means 
of manual spelling except for one hour 
a day when they received instruction 
in speech and speech-reading. 

Nine years ago the rotating method 
was dropped in the primary depart- 
ment and each class was conducted 
by means of speech and speech-reading, 
while the use of manual spelling was 
continued to a certain extent. 

This is the present system, and the 
speech and speech-reading in the pri- 
mary department has greatly benefited 
by the change—but the advanced de- 
partment is just beginning to receive 
pupils who have had the full benefit 
of that method. However, in spite of 
the fact that the pupils of the advanced 
department had not received more than 
one hour a day’s instruction in speech 
and speech-reading throughout their 
entire course, the survey of the Schools 
for the Deaf made by. the National 
Research Council’s Committee in 1924 
shows that, of the residential schools, 
the Rochester School stands among the 
highest in speech and speech-reading. 

Such results could have been attained 
only by the painstaking, laborious ef- 
forts of untiring teachers in speech and 
speech-reading. All the present teach- 
ers who knew them claim this to be 
true. 

The pupils, lacked the 


however, 
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spontaneity of speech which is notice- 


able in oral schools or classes. Many 
efforts were made to overcome this, 
among them being the frequent giving 
of plays and entertainments through 
the medium of speech. This was most 
helpful, but did not wholly solve the 
problem. 

During the last few months we have 
made one or two innovations which, so 
far, seem to be of great benefit. One 
day a week all the classes are con- 
ducted orally. This may retard the 
pupils’ educational progress a little for 
a time, but is having the desired effect 
upon their speech and speech-reading. 
Besides giving them the opportunity of 
reading the lips of more than one 
teacher it gives them a greater incen- 
tive to improve their speech and speech- 
reading so that their regular school work, 
when taken orally, may not be retarded. 

In connection with this an Honor 
Roll has been introduced. The names 
of the pupils considered by all the 
teachers to be doing faithful, conscien- 
tious work in speech and speech-read- 
ing are put on this roll and it is pub- 
lished in the monthly paper. Then, 
too, all the officers of the school are 
urged to give instructions to the chil- 
dren through speech whenever possible. 
In these ways an oral atmosphere is 
being created which, with the language 
atmosphere which has always sur- 
rounded them through the elimination 
of signs and the constant use of spell- 
ing or speech, will, we trust, make 
their speech more spontaneous. 


Exceptionally good auricular work 
has been done in the school, as was 
demonstrated at the Convention of the 
American Instructors of the Deaf held 
at Belleville, Ontario, in June, 1923, 
and at the Summer Meeting of the 
Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech in New York in 1924. It, 
too, has contributed its part as an aid 
to better speech. The means used for 
this work, aside from the natural voice, 
were acousticons and speaking tubes. 
Two years ago a one-pupil electrophone 
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was installed, and by means of it a 
larger number of pupils with a smaller 
percentage of hearing are benefiting by 
auricular training. Now, pupils having 
more than 50 per cent of hearing have 
auricular work with the voice only; 
those having over 35 per cent prefer 
the acousticon or speaking tube; so 
that we are using the electrophone for 
those having 35 per cent or less. With 
these pupils the primary motive is to 
correct speech. ~As their ages range 
from fifteen to nineteen years and time 
is at a premium, it seems useless to 
attempt to build up a hearing vocab- 
ulary, but it is being acquired inci- 
dentally. 

My method probably differs from 
that of others, but it is the result 
of. an experience with a very bright, 
young, deaf child. She had been a 
lip-reader from babyhood and was so 
dependent upon her eyes that it was 
almost impossible to give her auricular 
work. She protested emphatically and 
we feared at first that it might be 
harmful to her in some way but when 
I produced a mirror and she could see 
my face she was willing for me to 
work with her in that way. I soon dis- 
covered that it was the best way after 
all, for, as we sat before the mirror the 
eye supplied what the ear missed and | 
vice versa. Though she was receiving 
imperfect speech through the ear she 
did not repeat it imperfectly. After 
becoming familiar with words and sen- 
tences in this way I could give them 
to her through the ear alone and she 
would repeat them as she knew they 
should be. . 

I have made use of this method in 
giving auricular work either with or 
without an instrument, and in using 
an instrument like the electrophone it 
is very natural for the pupil and teacher 
to face each other and allow the eye 
and ear to work together until the 
sounds become familiar. 

After the first differentiation of 
sounds has been attained and the 
vowels recognized, corrective speech 
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work can be begun. By having the 
pupil watch the teacher’s face for the 
consonants and listen intently for the 
vowels, inflection and accent through 
the instrument, more natural speech is 
procured with all pupils, even those 
having a very small percentage of 
hearing. 

Of the thirty pupils in the advanced 
department, all but four are benefiting 
by auricular work of some kind; four- 
teen with the electrophone, four with 
an acousticon or speaking tube, and 
eight with the voice alone. Of the 
pupils having less than 35 per cent of 
hearing, some could distinguish only 
two or three vowels in September, 1925, 
while the others could not‘ do that. 
Now, in May, 1927, several of them can 
distinguish all the vowels, the differ- 


-ence between high and low pitch, and 


several conversational sentences. One 
pupil with 35 per cent of hearing is 


‘ 


now able to take almost the same 
work without the instrument as_ she 
can with it. This pupil’s mother was 
very sure that her daughter’s hearing 
had greatly improved, but was soon 
disillusioned by a visit to the doctor. 
There results are, we think, gratifying ; 
but we are hoping to have a better in- 
strument soon, one that will accom- 
modate six to eight pupils, so that the 
training may be given every day in- 
stead of once or twice a week as has 
been necessary with the one-pupil ma- 
chine. 

Considering the results that have 
been accomplished, we feel that speech 
and speech-reading need not necessarily 
be handicapped by the Rochester 
Method but, “patience” and “eternal 
vigilance” are the necessary watch- 
words here even as they must be in all 
schools for the deaf which are striving 
after better speech. 





IVANHOE, AS TAUGHT AT THE ROCHESTER 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Maset GRAHAME GREEN, B. A. 


N presenting a book like “Ivanhoe” 
to a class in first-year high school 
English, a teacher must exhibit un- 
limited tact and, still more important, 
sincere enthusiasm. Of course this en- 
thusiasm must spring from her heart or 
she can not “get by” with her pupils. 
for no one can scent a faker like a deaf 
child. So if the teacher starts off on 
the .wrong foot, a journey through 
“Ivanhoe,” at the head of a class of 
aninterested deaf boys and girls, will 
prove to be long and painful indeed. 
But let a teacher first become steeped 
in the fascinating historical background 
of the tale, and she cannot help but be 
anxious to share with her pupils some 
of the wealth of interesting facts which 
she has gleaned concerning the con- 


quests of the Normans and the inter- 
esting relations between the Normans 
and the Saxons. After an enthusiastic 
recital and class discussion on the count- 
less subjects open to her, such as the 
atrocious table manners of the Saxons, 
etc., a teacher has but to open her book, 
to feel eager expectant eyes awaiting 
her command, “Read the first para- 
graph.” 

All the strange names of places found 
herein are a little confusing and just a 
spark of disappointment smoulders here 
and there, but iet a teacher sketch a 
rough map showing approximately the 
locations mentioned and just let her 
intimate that beloved Robin Hood “like 
as not” haunted these parts, and joy 
returns ! : 
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A brief character outline of King 
Richard whets their appetite for more, 
and we are off again! 

By this time, the bell has rung and 
it is time for us to leave merrie Eng- 
land and return to the R. S. D. 

But the teacher does not want to do 
all the work, so, as an assignment, the 
class is asked to write a brief history of 
our English language, as explained in 
the text. Following is a paper written 
by a congenitally deaf child in reply to 
this question: 


When the Saxons went to England to settle, 
they were called the Anglo-Saxons. A _ con- 
quest was made there by the Duke of Nor- 
mandy. After the Battle of Hastings, England 
fell. into the hands of the Normans, who be- 
came fascinated by their neighbors, the French, 
because of their, graceful manners and pretty 
customs, so that they commanded the Anglo- 
Saxons to use the Norman French language. 
But the Anglo-Saxons refused. They con- 
tinued to speak their own language among 
themselves. Our English language grew from 
the mixture of Anglo-Saxon, Norman and 
French, employed when the Normans and 
Saxons spoke to each other. (With slight 
corrections. )—Bethel Myers. 


Another pupil, upon being asked to 
explain “Feudalism,” contributed this: 


Feudalism started early in the tenth century 
and lasted until about the fourteenth century. 

This system gave the king of the country 
little power. The lords had large tracts of 
land. They divided this land into many little 
farms and the people to whom they gave it 
were called serfs. They had come to the lord 
and begged for protection from him. To’ pay 
him back they gave him military service and 
part of their grain. 

The lord acted as a king over his land. 
He coined money, held court, made the laws 
and declared war. 

I dg not think this was a good way to 
govern a land for it took away all power 
from the king and the lords were all independ- 
ent, fighting each other, so the country had no 
unity. (Uncorrected.)—Hugh Spencer. 


Now that the existing circumstances 
have all been made clear, we meet the 
characters, and after a careful explana- 
tion, the pupils are asked to contrast 
Gurth and Wamba. Following. is an 
uncorrected paper: 


Gurth was a sullen and dissatisfied fellow. 
He wore dark clothing. His jacket with long 
sleeves and closed neck was of some kind of 
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animal’s skin with the hair worn off in parts. 
He had a leather belt fastened with a brass 
buckle. On one side of the belt was a horn 
and at the other side were two sharp edged 
knives. He had thick, twisted red hair and an 
overgrown beard. He had on his neck a brass 
slave-ring, engraved with an inscription as 
follows, “Gurth, son of Beowulph, is born 
thrall of Adris of Rotherwood.” 

Wamba was a jolly fellow, curious and 
witty. He had on a jacket of bright colors 
with a crimson cloak lined with yellow. He 
had a silver ring on his neck with the inscrip- 
tion, “Wamba, the son of the Witless, is the 
thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood,” and silver 
bracelets on his arms. On one leg the garter 
was yellow and the other was red. He had 
on a long pointed cap, from which was hung 
a bell—Ruth Heffernan. 


This paper, being the best one written, 
was read to the class and given a loud 
and long ‘ovation. 

In the third chapter, for the sake of 
stimulating the ability of the pupils to 
form mental images from the word pic- 
ture, they might be asked to go to the 
slate and carefully draw a diagram of 
Cedric’s hall as described in detail in 
the text. 

Later, after a class reading and dis- 
cussion, thought questions should be 
asked on what has been read, to show 
whether or not the pupils are capable 
of reading between the lines, so to 
speak. Such questions as: “Why does 
Gurth escort the Jew in?” and “What is 
the Jew’s inheritance of which Wamba — 
speaks?” Such questions as these assist 
the pupils in going a little beyond the 
stated facts, and lead them to seek after 
the whys and wherefores, thus encour- 
aging a little independent thinking. 

For the sake of variety, to keep the 
interest alive, countless mechanical de- 
vices are used, as for instance, one pupil 
outlined the first part of Chapter VII 
as follows (with slight corrections) : 


I. King Richard in jail in Austria 
A. People hate King John 
1—Richard’s brother 
2—Usurper to Richard’s throne 
3—Unjust ruler 
II. Romantic scene at tournament 
B. Two horsemen riding abreast 
C. On a platform 
1—Five magnificent pavilions 
a. For five knight challengers 
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D. Spectators 
1—King John and attendants in gallery 
a. Fair maidens from whom 
Queen of Beauty was to be 
selected. 
2—Isaac and Rebecca 
a. Rebecca very beautiful with 
black curly hair 
b. King John attracted to her 
3—Cedric and kinsmen 
E. Incidents 
1—King John angry at Isaac 
a. Orders him out 
b, Cedric does not throw Isaac 
out as King John expects 
c. Isaac misses footing and falls 
2—King John forces Isaac to give 
him money ey 
3—Crowd laughs 
—Alberta Chamberlin. 


Then the second half of this chapter 
lends itself perfectly to dramatization, 
than which nothing pleases more, and 
when our class bully was assigned the 
role of Prince John, he filled it to the 
last letter, and was delighted with him- 
self, roaring out in a prideful voice, 
and ordering his attendants about in 
a most lordly manner. 

Thus, when a firm foundation has 


been laid, the work can go along faster, 
for it is a long book. By this time, the 
incentive moment has long been reached 
and these “interest rousers” are super- 
fluous. On the contrary, check reins 
must be brought into play for the fast 
readers. 


They are told to come to class pre- 
pared to tell by memory the two chap- 
ters in advance. 

The next day, with much ceremony, 
lots are drawn, and the pupil drawing 
the slip bearing number “one” must tell 
the. next chapter, and so on. 


These are only a few of the devices 
used in presenting such a book as 
“Ivanhoe,” and when a pupil, in the 
Regents’ III (third-year high) was asked 
to defend her reasons for removing or 
for retaining a certain book read, ig 
class, in accordance with the state sylla- 
bus and she chose “Ivanhoe,” writing 
a really brilliant survey of its merits, 
thrilled indeed was her teacher and com- 
forted beyond words, 





APPLIED ART AND THE DEAF CHILD 


LaurA E. BrRoADBOOKS 


MONG grade children I have 
found that the subject of art is 
one enjoyed by nearly all, but the 
bright language pupil, the good student, 
is by no means the best artist. There- 
fore art, especially the application of 
art to the making of useful things, 
gives to the slower pupil that satisfac- 
tion of doing something, of really being 
worth while along with his brighter 
It is my duty when pos- 
sible to praise before the entire class 
the work of the slower pupils espe- 
cially, for their hand work is often the 
best. ; 
Recently a boy came to me and ex- 
pressed a wish to spend that certain 
week-end at home. His home was in 


Rochester not far from the school. 
When I asked him why he wanted to 
go home he remarked slowly and with 
good speech: “Father bought me oil 
paints, some linseed oil and brushes 
like yours. I want to paint. I will 
bring you many pictures Monday morn- 
ing.” 

This no doubt was a result of praise 
given this child the week before for 
painting a little picture remarkably 
well at home. This child’s mind has 
taken on an inventive attitude. While 
in other studies he is able to make 
little progress, he knows that in one 
subject he stands the best in his class. 
This is only one case of several whose 
lives in school radiate through the 
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means of art. Another little boy one 
day came into my room in a frame of 
mind dangerous to any who should 
proceed to tease him further. I saw 
the situation and as soon as possible 
got him away from the others and 
asked him if he would help me by 
enameling a few cans—old tin cans 
which the housekeeper had _ kindly 
donated to the cause. He set to work, 
chose his own colors, and before long 
a set of cans was enameled and mean- 
while all troubles forgotten. 

Applied art is taught to the deaf on 
a practical basis only, and the explana- 
tion of materials and the names of 
liquids and tools used not only furnish 
an excellent means of teaching new 
language but give the deaf child in- 
formation he may use after leaving 
sehool. 

A class in china painting and lustring 
was formed among seniors two years 
ago, and last June two of the graduates 
left school expecting to continue their 
interest in china painting and sell their 
lustre wares at home. Since a request 
was made by the pupils, I have given 
several a complete course in the art 
of lustring and decorating china as well 
as the prices of china lustres and the 
places where they can be most reason- 
ably purchased and where the china 
can be fired. 

Lamp shade making has also been 
taken up with the same amount of in- 
terest and all kinds of shades have 
been made, from silk shades and 
shields to. parchment and the new 
plaited chintz shades which are so at- 
tractive and in great demand now. At 
the same time the boys in these classes 
have interested themselves in printing, 
poster making, wood carving and rug 
weaving. To keep one or two hooked 
rugs for special work when a pupil 
may have finished before the others is 
excellent for busy work, for rags must 
be cut and dyed and colors chosen to 
shade them properly. Every class has 
a keen interest in watching these fas- 
cinating rugs grow. 
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My younger pupils have often come 
into the room and watched the work of 
the older pupils. They ask many ques- 
tions and I have found them so vastly 
interested in the use of oil colors, enam- — 
els, dyes, etc., that I have worked up 
several language lessons, and all were 
eager to learn and use the names of 
materials correctly. We demonstrated 
that- oil and water do not mix, that we — 
must never put our water color brushes 
into oil paints and that enamel and oil 
colors are thinned with another oil, not 
with water. All this proved of so much 
interest that several of the third grade 
pupils asked that they might make 
things using oil colors. Pupils at this 
age are a bit too young to use and 
perhaps waste costly materials, so I 
told each one to find an old bottle 
of her own and bring it to school. The 
following days brought a shower of 
bottles to my room—old bath salts 
bottles, perfume and toilet water bot- 
tles. Each pupil was allowed to cover 
one surface of a bottle (after shel- 
lacking it) with oil paints, choose the 
colors and work in a pattern of flowers. 
When finished, glass crystals purchased 
at the ten-cent store were shaken on 
the wet oil, producing a beautiful ef- 
fect in some cases. These were placed 
on a shelf to dry for several days. 
These bottles can be used for gifts to 
decorate a dresser or bathroom shelf. 
From this effort at applying art much 
knowledge has been gained and new 
language has been added to the vo- 
cabulary of our third graders. 

Other grades have made and dec- 
orated bread boards with knives to 
match, old cans, glassware, etc. The 
children are looking forward to the day 
when they too shall be seniors and with 
a finer touch and a keener sense be able — 
to paint china, lustre ware, or design 
and paint silk handkerchiefs, scarfs, ete. 

Applied arts open the way—are a 
means of developing more language in 
a school and give a brighter interest 
to the school life of many a deaf pupil 
whose life can best radiate through color. 
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PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 


CLAyTon L. 


EAF pupils, as a rule, like arith- 

metic and algebra. It is not to be 

assumed, however, that they go 
forth as wizards in figures any more 
than baseball players can graduate from 
sand lots into professional ranks. 

The study of mathemetics is largely 
a matter of practice and training. It 
can be overdone as a time killer in the 
classroom, as is often the case, or made 
uninteresting to the pupil through lack 
of motivation. 

The fact that mathematics cannot be 
picked up by random reading, like 
history and geography, limits the sub- 
ject more or less to the classroom, em- 
phasizing the need of an organization 
of work such as will lay a good founda- 
tion for the average child and develop 
the study by progress steps through 
the various methods of reasoning that 
may grow comprehensible to the grop- 
ing mind of the pupil. Among - the 
considerations that are involved in this 
important problem are (a) the school 
policy, (b) the curriculum, (c) the 
methods of instruction, (d) the aims, 
(e) the pupil. 

In the matter of policy, the Roches- 
ter School for the Deaf has long been 
of the firm belief that the deaf pupil, 
once he acquires a good command of 
English, is capable of doing as much 
and as extended work in all subjects 
of study as the hearing pupil, of course 
making due allowance for the age of 
the pupil, the time spent in study, and 
the rate of development. This, in fact, 
is the key to the Rochester Method 
which has been in effect for nearly 
fifty years. Confident in the prospect 
that the pupil will constantly improve 
in his use of English by reason of the 
atmosphere in which he lives and 
Studies, we are thus emboldened to 
throw open to him the wide range and 
scope of elementary and _ secondary 
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mathematics, beckoning to him along 
the trails that are followed by hearing 
pupils. ‘ 

The school policy once fixed and 
put in practice, the curriculum of study 
in mathematics is perhaps the next 
matter to be taken into consideration. 

Our school, exclusive of the kinder- 
garten department, is divided into two 
general groups: the elementary, or the 
grades, and the second, or the high 
school. Upon this basis of classifica- 
tion we offer the following courses: 
arithmetic, elementary algebra, inter- . 
mediate algebra, plane geometry, ad- 
vanced algebra, plane trigonometry, 
commercial arithmetic and book-keeping 
with office practice. The second, third 
and fourth are requisites for our school 
diploma which is awarded upon the 
completion of the four-year high school 
course. The other academic subjects 
in the above list are open to those of 
our pupils who desire substitutes or 
further studies in mathematics. Our 
work in all these subjects is based 
mainly upon the outlines that are pre- 
pared for public and junior high 
schools by the Board of Education of 
the City of Rochester and the syllabi 
that are prescribed for high schools by 
the Regents Board of the University 
of the State of New York. From the 
seventh grade up, our pupils are ex- 
pected to take the Regents examina- 
tions upon completing the various 
courses of study. 

A discussion of the methods of in- 
struction is always interesting, due to 
the fact that practices in teaching 
mathematics are determined largely by 
the conditions that confront the teacher 
in the classroom and vary according 
to the material that has to be worked 
upon. He is much in the same posi- 
tion as the civil engineer, who not only 
needs to be a master of his calling but 
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must be resourceful enough to meet the 
difficulties that are involved in his un- 
dertaking and complete his task within 
the time limit specified in the contract. 
The teacher may be familiar with gen- 
eral principles of pedagogy and may be 
posted on the merits of the many text 
books that are published. How to 
make mathematics efficient is another 
problem that will keep him on the 
alert. This problem of practical ap- 
plication may be somewhat simplified 
when he has well formulated aims 
fixed in his own mind and has decided 
upon a list of objectives that will bring 
mathematics away from the formal and 
close to everyday life. 

Our aim, then, is to insure to the 
pupil a working knowledge of the 
fundamental principles and operations, 
the ability to see and interpret numeri- 
cal relationships in the terms of or- 
dinary or possible experience. We could 
drill him to the finesse of Zouave pre- 
cision and display his marvelous speed 
before a gullible public. But when he 
suddenly discovers that he does not 
know how to work out Roger Hornby’s 
batting average or compute compound 
interest on his brother’s bank deposit 
to the nearest hundredth, or when he 
is bested in the use of figures during 
an argument with a pal, the glamour 
of the classroom will likely become to 
him like that of the’cold, distant moon. 
Again, the stereotyped problem: “Ex- 
press 1/5 as its decimal equivalent” 
does not interest him beyond the feat 
of memory. But vary the problem 
from time to time such as “Frank 
earned $5. and spent 1/5 of it.” “Tom 
received $2. from home and donated 
20 per cent of it to his club” or “Which 
is more, 1/5 of 30 or 20 hundredths 
of 30?” The pupil will catch on and 
call for “Ask Me Another” questions. 
The fisherman who casts the same kind 
of bait every time and hopes that the 
poor fish will bite, will have no luck 
at all. 


The seventh and eighth grades, 
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which are the highest in our elemen- 
tary group, usually delve into junior 
high school mathematics, the main fac- 
tor being to make the school work 
reflect life-situations through the ap- 
plication of common rules from algebra 
and geometry. For example, the 


os ee ? 

banker’s formula i=To9’ is discussed 
until the pupil understands the princi- 
ple in the light of his previous grade 
work and can solve for r (rate) in 
terms of i (interest), p (principal), and 
n (number of years), etc. Last fall a 
class was given the question: two ob- 
jects weighing 2 pounds and 5 pounds 
respectively were dropped from the 
same height; which struck the ground 
first?” It was a silly question to them; 
hut when they solved it by a formula 
from physics and found the answers 
identical, they were astonished. To 
make sure that figures do not lie even 
in formulas, the class sent two boys to 
verify the experiment at the nearby 
bridge which is 212 feet above the 
river, and they returned to report that 
the two objects struck the water at the 
same time and in the time correspond- 
ing approximately to that found by 
formula. Pupils find diversion in the 
field work of measuring the height of 
our flagpole or the height of buildings 
and trees in the vicinity, using the 
shadow method and the triangle meth- — 
od, one as a check upon the other. 

. Algebra, elementary and intermediate, 
seldom fails to have a disciplinary ef- 
fect upon the minds of our pupils 
studying the subjects. They are better 
able to interpret and apply formulas, 
and find the equation an_ interesting 
form of solving problems which, other- 
wise, would be baffling. One might 


suppose that plane geometry was too — 


rigid a study for deaf pupils. We have 
not found it to be the case. This may 
be explained by the fact that in his 
progress from grade to grade through- 
out the elementary and _ secondary 
courses, the pupil takes up his four 
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THE WILL TO WIN 


yearly subjects that are correlated with 
a view to keeping apace with, if not 
quickening, his mental development, 
and finally is self-reliant enough to 
study advanced subjects like Latin, 
biology, geometry, history and pre- 
paratory English. 

This principle of correlation, predi- 
cated upon the constant use of good 
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English, contributes to the enjoyment 


and efficiency of mathematics as a 
study. The teacher is thus backed by 
a system of co-ordination that knits the 
school into a unit of team work. There 
remain to him the main considerations 
—namely, the curriculum, the methods 
and aims, the pupil—these three, but 
the greatest of these is the pupil. 
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PERSIS 


OR days the city, in fact, the whole 

Maine coast, had been wrapped, 

engulfed, shrouded, blanketed, hid- 
den from sight by fog, the kind of fog 
that rushed at you, decorated your eye- 
lashes and sneaked under your skin and 
finally settled in the very marrow of 
your bones. 

It sifted in through tightly-closed 
doors and windows, every one of which 
stuck. You could wipe the stuff off the 
backs of the chairs and from the tops 
of tables. The salt was damp and 
lumpy, the sugar clung to the sides of 
the bowl and the crackers were limp and 
spineless. 

People walked about in bedraggled, 
mussy clothes, clothes that were creased 
and crumpled and wrinkled. 

In spite of the clamminess of the 
weather, however, thousands of men, 
women and children had been standing 


"or sitting or hanging out of doors, look- 


ing, looking—looking for Lindbergh. 

While the vast throng was waiting and 
wondering and trying to scan a sky it 
could not see, Charles Lindbergh was 
circling over the city, not once, but 
many, many times, in a persistent en- 
deavor to land. Bringing an airplane 
safely down to earth in a dense fog is 
not an easy feat, even for so great a 
flier as Lindbergh. 

Suddenly a mighty shout went up: 
“Lindbergh has landed; Lindbergh is 
here }” 


VOSE 


The crowd had scarcely time to brush 
the mist away from its eyes before he 
appeared, smiling, confident and eager to 
tell—not of conquering the fog, but of 
the glorious future of aviation. 


Yes, Charles Lindbergh’s faith in him- 
self and his will to win had conquered 
the fog and “We” had made a perfect 
landing. “As I watched him I kept re- 
peating to myself: “The will to win.” 
Later, listening in on the radio to his 
clear-cut, fine, forceful sentences, I felt 
his will to win. He does what he sets 
out to do. 


Why not stop here and now and take 
stock of ourselves and our “planes?” 
How about our faith and our will to 
win? Are not some of us at this very 
moment telling ourselves it can’t be done, 
we are simply down and out, our job is 
too big for us? Right here we should 
annihilate this J can’t and begin to say 
I will. The will is more than half the 
winning in any fight. 

Many of us are flying our planes in 
a dense fog of discouragement and de- 
pression. The most optimistic of us 
may run into a fog bank sooner or later, 
but we do not have to remain there 
indefinitely. 

We need faith in ourselves, faith in 
our lip-reading, faith in our hearing aid, 
faith in our friends and, above all, the 
will to win. 








IS FACT UNPLEASANT? ANNIHILATE IT! 


Laura Davies Hott 


LITTLE boy who studied and 

played, enjoyed games and felt 

disappointments, got into mischief 
and took his punishment, very much 
as a million other little boys have done, 
suddenly, at the age of eleven years, 
was left totally deaf by an attack of 
scarlet fever. 

“What are the reactions of a little 
chjld to sudden, total deafness?” was 
the query which came to the little-boy- 
grown-up, long years afterward. “How 
does he take the deprivation? What 
does he think about it? How does he 
feel? What does he do?” To all of 
which the little-boy-grown-up, looking 
back through the years made vague 
by distance, replied: 

“Personally, I think children do not 
react very violently to such changes. 
I remember that I was pleased that I 
could read the lips a little. I also re- 
member that my chief concern was that 
my hair came out and returned curly. 
Mother had a picture taken of me with 
curly hair which I detested. I remem- 
ber I cried once when I saw an adver- 
tisement of a catarrh “cure” which said 
deafness could not be cured, so I sup- 
pose I had some hope of recovering 
my hearing. I don’t think I grieved 
much, however. I stuck around home 
most of the time for a year or more 
and made few friends. I think it was 
because it was so hard to understand 
them and because they looked as if 
they were sorry for me. I read a great 
deal. I liked to read and I did not 
like to have people sorry for me.” 

‘The mind and spirit of the child are, 
like his body, flexible. They adapt 
themselves to circumstances without 
great difficulty. The bumps and. bruises 
which an eleven-year-old accepts as a 
part of the day’s work, or play, would 
keep an adult in court plaster and 
bandages continually. The deafened 





JERRY ALBERT PIERCE, WHOSE CURLY HAIR 
TROUBLED HIM MORE THAN HIS DEAFNESS 


child has his tragic moments, but he 
doesn’t brood over them. The adult 
does, and the more he broods the more 
tragic they appear. Curly hair was 
tragic, but the eleven-year-old mind 
did not cling to it to the exclusion of 
the pleasure to be derived from a 
fascinating story, a favorite game or, 
the wonders of the out of doors. 

Rather, I think, the tragic element 
comes to the deafened child gradually, 
as he faces a school system, a social 
system and a business system which 
have no provisions in them for his 
limitations. The possibility of averting 
the feeling of tragedy in meeting these 
lies largely in the hands of others— 
parents, teachers, social workers, and 
those who can look ahead and prepare 
him for life as he must meet it. 

The little boy of whom I write, Jerry 
Albert Pierce, was most fortunate in 
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having a mother who realized that 
responsibility as hers, and met it with 
never a whimper about what might 
have been. Her boy, who is now a man 
of forty, looks back upon the years of 
her supervision with deep gratitude. 
Because of that mother’s loving thought 
and wise understanding he was never 
allowed to follow the natural inclina- 
tions of the newly deafened child, to 
avoid people and creep into an obscure 
corner. With returning health he was 
forced to perform little tasks, run er- 
rands, meet people, be self-reliant and 
exercise his own judgment. 


With the idea uppermost of keeping 
him a normal child who must live in 
a normal world, she chose lip-reading 
as his method of communication rather 
than signs. For this he has always 
been thankful, and has a feeling which 
is little less than contempt for those 
who try to make themselves different 
and deliberately emphasize that differ- 
ence. When he was attending the 
Colorado School for the Deaf, he says, 
“I met a boy a. little older than myself 
who had been deaf only a few months. 
He was rather proud of it and took 
pride in learning signs. He rather dis- 
gusted me even at that age, and this 
started my. determination not to asso- 
ciate much with deaf people.” 


Mr. Pierce was in the sixth grade 
when he became deaf. He went to the 
Colorado School for the Deaf one year, 
then to Clarke School one year. After 
that his education was among hearing 
children entirely. He went through the 
Leadville (Colorado) High School in 
the usual four years time with his class. 
He spent two years in the University 
of Denver and two in Iowa University, 
graduating in 1909 at the age of twenty- 
two. In 1922 he re-entered Denver Uni- 
versity and secured his Master’s degree. 
He is now studying at the Johns Hop- 
kins University for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, which he expects to re- 
ceive in 1928, For all of his education 
above the sixth grade he has been ab- 


solutely dependent upon lip reading, 
being totally deaf. It is an unusual 
achievement. 

Several things in the accomplishment 
have been factors which are worthy 
of note. He had a good inheritance to 
start with. His wife, who, he thinks, 
knows more about him than he knows 
about himself, says: 


He inherited strength of purpose, and bound- 
less purpose, from a father who dared the Far 
West when the country was young, and who 
with no capital except health, fearlessness and 
tremendous ambition, made a name for integ- 
rity and business success equalled by few 
cattlemen. From his mother comes an insati- 
able thirst to learn and a bulldog tenacity 
which never says die. 

Always his actions have been controlled, 
perhaps subconsciously, by a desire to live 
exactly as every hearing person does, asking 
no especial favors in school, university or busi- 
ness, and mingling entirely with persons who 
hear. Because of this contact, at first en- 
forced, and now perfectly natural, he is not 
at all sensitive or self-conscious, and has a 
delightful, whimsical sense of humor which can 
thoroughly appreciate a joke at his own ex- 
pense. He carried on at school with the same 
facility as the hearing children, at least to all 
outward appearances; many persons never 
knew of the struggle to master the work of 
high school, with his mother studying every 
lesson with him’ and working through the 
nights to keep pace with his schedule, so that 
she might be able to give him the individual 
attention for which no teacher had time. 

He has been an omnivorous reader on a 
wide variety of subjects and a writer as well; 
tales of the West, research problems in the 
chemical field, short stories, problems of the 
deaf, all the more amazing in view of the fact 
that hearing was cut off at the age of eleven 
when his vocabulary was necessarily the very 
limited one of a little boy. Ability to concen- 
trate, because of failure of outside noises to 
distract, makes it possible for him to cover 
more ground, in both work and study, in a giv- 
en space of time than does the average hearing 
person. 

By disposition he is the happiest sort of per- 
son, fun loving and contented. Never in the 
world does one hear him lament his lot; on 
the contrary I have frequently heard him con- 
gratulate himself at being free from some 
annoyance to which the hearing are subjected. 


His occupations at different times 
show versatility and adaptability. After 
his graduation he was in the drug busi- 
ness eight years, when he sold out and 
went into the cattle. business with his 
father on a Colorado ranch. After 








MR. PIERCE IN 


HIS WESTERN “TOGS” 


four years there he decided he was best 
fitted for chemistry, leased the ranch 
and got a job in a drug store again. 
Later he passed on to a job with the 
Great Western Sugar Company, doing 
control work at first and afterward 
research work. This led to his return 
to the University for his Master’s de- 
gree. Next came a place on the staff 
of E. R. Squibb and: Sons, Brooklyn, 
where he worked until he went to 
Johns Hopkins University. 

In 1915 he was married to the daugh- 
ter of Governor Towner of Porto Rico. 
She died in 1918, leaving a son, Horace 
Towner Pierce, who has since made his 
home with the mother who directed 
his father’s destinies. In 1926 Mr. 
Pierce was again married, this time to 
Jane Frances Hoag of Sayville, L. I. 

His unusual ability as a _ speech- 
reader seems to be largely a gift or 
acquired by daily unconscious use. As 
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far back as 1914 a prolonged war of g 






words was carried on through the 
pages of the Votta Review between 
Mr. Pierce and Mr. Nitchie on the rela- 
tive value of theory and practice in 
acquiring the art. Miss Bruhn and 
several others added their testimony 
to the worth of the teacher’s work, 
while Mr. Pierce was left to hold up 
his end of the argument practically un- 
aided. Nor was he daunted by the op- 
position. He studied two years in the 
New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing and in 1924 was on the team 
which won the metropolitan champion- 
ship. In 1925 he won second place in 
the individual contest. He still insists, 
however, that such skill as he possesses 
has come to him through use rather than 
through the study of theories, which 
is. probably true in his case.. Yet it 
may be equally true that for one per- 
son with the natural gift to make a 
lip-reader without study, there are ten 
who can acquire a usable knowledge of 
the art only by systematic, directed 
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study under a trained teacher. If Mr. 
Pierce’s ideas have not changed, it is 
true that his whole attitude is more 
tolerant today than it was when he 
crossed swords with Mr. Nitchie. He 
hasn’t the “nonchalant audacity” of 
his earlier years. He has learned “to 
live and let live,” giving the other fel- 
low the benefit of the doubt. 

In spite of his disdain for theory 
in the abstract, his keen observation 
and clear thinking have led him to 
many conclusions concerning the subject 
of lip-reading and deafness, which, if 
not entirely new, have been expressed 
with new vividness and force in his 
original way. He says:* 

Essentially there are two classes of human 
beings to be considered: the unemotional, stolid 
type and the high strung, nervous type. In the 
one we find as an extreme the patient, sys- 
tematic plodder, and in the other the inspired 
genius. Between the two, there are, of course, 
gradations, but it is safe to assume that all of 
us belong to one of these two divisions... . . 
The general rule is that the former is the 
slower and less accurate speech-reader. This 
is not due to a lack of mentality or anything 
of that sort; it is simply that speech-reading 
calls for speed, intuitive reasoning and high 
tension. In speech-reading there is no time 
to stop and think, there are no spare moments 
to consult an instruction book, or to analyze 
past experiences. The intelligence must come 
immediately or be lost. 


Taken as a whole, Mr. Pierce’s life 
does not seem to have been greatly 
altered by lack of hearing. His ex- 
periences have been so rich and full 
that it seems sound could have added 


‘little. What is considered as a tragedy 


by many has been relegated to the 
place of an inconvenience at the worst 
and frequently forgotten. In the Votta 


, Review of February, 1920, he insisted: 


The word “abnormal” is merely relative. 
If we are too tall, we are abnormal. If we 
are too short, we are abnormal. The 
bald-headed man, the one with a missing fin- 
ger, the woman who powders and paints to 
improve a faulty complexion, the man with a 
genius for some particular thing, and the one 
with a soured, crabbed disposition are not of 
the usual run of mankind. They are just as 
much defectives as we are. Not one of the 
vast population of the earth conforms exactly 


mS tye... ‘ 
There are women so narrow and selfish that 


"Volta Review, November, 1923. 
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they know not what friendship is. There are 
people so satisfied with themselves that they 
are unable to enjoy the anticipation of pleas- 
ures they would like to experience for the 
reason that they have nothing to look forward 
to. There are people among the normal class, 
people who hear and yet do not hear. The 
songs of birds, the voices of friends, the mur- 
muring of brooks, and the music created by 
the masters of harmony are incomprehensible 
to them. There are many of them who cannot 
see even the mountains and forests and suti- 
sets and flowers and the roll of the sea. They 
cannot read books or enjoy poetry or hear the 
call of imagination such reading should inspire. 
They do not care to see or hear or read. Yet 
they call us deaf, unfortunate, and pity our 
barren lives! They think we cannot hear!” 
And they find it imposible to understand, to 
comprehend the fact, so evident to us, that 
we live more fully, more successfully, more 
thoughtfully, than they who have their senses 
and do not use them. Which of us then is the 
unfortunate? .... 


We have our work to do; we must not allow 
any false impressions of justice or injustice 
to prevent our fulfilling our appointed destiny. 
We must keep on with the other links in the 
chain, and help the world, not only by doing 
our share of the actual’ work, but by making 
it happier and more tolerant toward us—the 
deaf—and them—the hearing. 

There we have Mr. Pierce’s philos- 
ophy of life. An optimist? Yes, but 
not an impractical visionary. Rather 
he is one who has carved out his 
destiny by honest effort and tenacious 
persistency, consciously forgetting, if 
I may use such a contradiction, that he 
belongs to a class called defective. Is 
such a thing possible? ‘He asserts that 
it is not only possible but that the very 
act of forgetting annihilates the defect. 
Again in the above article, he says: 

Can you go through a whole day without 
actually feeling your deafness? Can you 
suddenly say to yourself, “I am deaf; I am 
not like other people,” and then be compelled to 
ponder carefully what deafness really is? Do 
you have to stop and slowly demonstrate to 
yourself what deafness really is? Can you 
accustom yourself to the posession of some- 
thing not intended in the natural course of 
events, just as the equally normal man who 


wears glasses or a cork leg forgets that he 
has them? If you can, you are not deaf. 


That is the way this genius for seeing 
things “as though they were not” has 
learned to annihilate fact, where fact is 
unpleasant, and create instead a world 
modeled after his own desires. 








AS EASY AS KICKING A GIRAFFE ON THE NOSE 


Joun A. FERRALL 


ENRY was quite evidently annoyed 

about something. He sat down 

without speaking and picked up 
one book after another from the table, 
putting them back with but a mere 
glance at their contents. 

“Well, out with it!” I insisted, after 
watching him for a time. “Did a joy 
rider try to drive his automobile over 
you?” 

“No, it wasn’t that,” replied Henry. 
“The fact is, I’ve just put in an hour 
listening to a long recital of grievances 
by Ben Jeremiad. He’s lost his job 
and is, as usual, convinced that the 
world is against him—” 

“That is like Jerry,” I interrupted. 
“As Mark Twain might say, he is in- 
clined to look at things through a glass 
eye, darkly.” 

“And, of course,” went on Henry, 
ignoring my remark, “he is convinced 
that all of his troubles are the result of 
his deafness. To hear him tell it, im- 
paired hearing is certainly a_ terrible 
thing. That’s why I came up here; I 
wanted to see a deafened man who 
hasn’t sense enough to realize his 
handicap.” 

“Thanks,” I said, arising and bowing 
deeply. “Where ignorance is bliss, you 
know, it is folly to be—otherwise. As 
. a matter of fact, I take the position I 
do just to be contrary—anything for a 
little notoriety. Some day I may be in 
“Who’s Who’.” 

“Whose zoo?” demanded Henry 
promptly, pretending to misunderstand. 

“Do you really think that Jerry’s 
trouble is caused by his deafness?” I 
asked, switching the conversation imme- 
diately. “Just how did he look, for 
instance ?” 

“Oh, about as usual,” said Henry. 
“IT suppose he had a shave last Sun- 
day; and he must have slept in his 
clothes for the past two or three nights; 


while I’m about convinced that he’s 
afraid a bath would give him pneu- 
monia.” 

“Eggs-actly,’ I commented. “I have 
made up my mind for some time that 
Jerry would have just as much trouble 
getting and keeping positions if his 
hearing were normal. Let me put it 
this way: if you were engaged in some 
commercial enterprise, would you em- 
ploy Jerry—that is, employ him where 
he’d have to work with you?” 

“T’ll be hanged if I would!” declared 
Henry, without hesitation. Then he 
added, defensively, “That is, unless he 
was disinfected each morning and em- 
ployed a valet to dress him. Wait— 
I’m not talking about expensive clothes 
or anything like that; all I have in 
mind is ordinary cleanliness—and rea- 
sonably good manners.” 

“Jerry just can’t be convinced that 
manners and appearance are of any 
importance,” I explained. “All of us 
have given him more than a hint—we’ve 
actually told him the blunt facts—but 
his reformations are always for a few 
days only, and then he is back to nor- 
malcy. Even when he tries, poor devil, 
he reminds one of the inexperienced 
hunter who found the tracks of a 
deer and followed them all day—but in- 
the wrong direction.” 

““T suppose I should sympathize with 
him,” admitted Henry; “but he certainly 
is irritating at times.” 

“Oh, he just hasn’t discovered. the’ 
fact that when one’s right hand is in- 
jured the left may still be used; and 
that in the absence of an axe, a de- 
ternfined person can do rather effective 
work with a hatchet.” 

“T’ll confess that I should have liked 
to use either or both on his head this 
afternoon,” confessed Henry. 

“Jerry,” I pronounced, “is just one of 
those folks who bury talents.” 
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“That sounds plausible,” declared 
Henry, “and from his appearance I 
should judge that he was buried with 
them. It doesn’t seem possible that he 
could have soiled his clothes so much 
in any other way.” 

“It is odd how the meaning of the 
word talent has been twisted,’ I went 
on. “Eve, who has been taking a course 
in English literature, tells me that her 
professor was discussing Milton’s poem 
on his blindness and brought up the 
parable of the buried talent. But I 
suppose you have forgotten it—or never 
knew it—TI recall that you attained an 
average of just 10 per cent on the Ask 
Me Another Bible questions in the paper 
last Sunday ?” 

“I do not average much better than 
that on any of them,” admitted Henry, 
frankly. “Those tests* certainly have 
added to my humility. They are popu- 


lar, though—and would be a fine thing 


for Jeremiad to try; but he never reads, 
he merely looks at the pictures in the 
newspapers. And have you heard the 
question-askers’ slogan—‘Have you a 
little encyclopedia in your dome?” 

“No, I -hadn’t,” I confessed. “But 
about this talent parable: A number of 
servants were given talents (money in 
those days) by their master. One ot 
them invested his five talents and gained 
five more; another managed his two 
in a manner to double his money—” 

“Say,” interrupted Henry, “I’d like 
to get in touch with a servant of that 
type. Why be satisfied with three or 
four per cent when money can be dou- 
bled as easily as all that?” 

“One of the servants did not double 
his money. He did not make even 
three or four per cent. He buried his 
talent and was lucky to find it when the 
master called for an accounting.. And he 
received a beautiful scolding for not 
making any use of it. Well, we use the 
word talent now to mean the possession 
of some gift of intelligence, some skill in 
one direction or another; but the word 
still carries with it the implication that 


a talent is something to be used; not 
buried. Eve contends that deafness it- 
self, for example, may be regarded as a 
talent, which we are obligated to use to 
the best possible advantage.” 

“T see,” said Henry.. “And those 
who make the best of their handicap 
and who benefit the world by a cheer- 
ful example and inspire their fellows 
through showing that impaired hearing 
need not spoil life, are investing their 
talent; those who bury it are the deaf- 
ened who give way to despair, withdraw 
from the world and not only injure 
themselves mentally, morally and phy- 
sically, but work harm to all those 
about them through the depressing at- 
mosphere they creafe.” 

“Something like that,” I agreed. “Or 
those who, like Jeremiad, appear to ‘let 
go’, and do not care; and then wonder 
why the world does not care either.” 

“It takes courage,” asserted Henry. 
“In spite of my irritation this afternoon, 
I wanted to tell Jeremiad the story of 
the two dogs that were fighting near a 
saw mill. In the course of the struggle, 
one of the dogs ran into the saw which 
was in rapid motion, and was cut in 
two—” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Well,” explained Henry, “the hind 
legs ran away, but the fore legs con- 
tinued to fight and finally whipped the 
other dog.” 

“That sounds entirely reasonable,” I 
said, solemnly. “But to go back to 
the matter of personal appearance: It 
is often the first impression that gets 
the position for one; and no matter 
how much courage, or how much ability, 
there must be an opportunity to demon- 
strate it. A good appearance helps to 
provide that opportunity—then the rest 
is up to the man himself. But Jerry 
just will not believe that. He—’” 

“T guess,” declared Henry, who ap- 
peared to be recovering from his irrita- 
tion, “that Jeremiad must have been 
broken up over some girl in his younger 
days and—” 
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“I know the rest,” I said. “—and 
when he pulled himself together some 
of the parts were lost. Well, he should 
at least have sense enough to try to 
hide his weak points.” 

“Exactly,” said Henry, entirely throw- 
ing off his irritation. “And if he ab- 
solutely refuses to polish his shoes, he 
should wear half-hose of such _ bril- 
liant ‘colors that no one would notice 
his shoes.” 

“And,” I put in, falling in with the 
spirit of the occasion, “if he will insist 
on wearing those rummage sale ueck- 
ties, the least he could do is to quit 
‘shaving entirely and let his beard grow 
long enough to conceal them.” 


“You have the idea,” agreed Henry, 
“but reforming Jeremiad is just about 
as easy as kicking a giraffe on the nose.”’ 

“That is a lot easier than you appear 
to think,” I suggested. 

“Easy? How do you mean?” 

“Why one could use a stepladder; or 
find some way to persuade the giraffe to 
lower his head to the ground.” 


“Well, well,” commented Henry. 
“How simple these puzzles appear when 
one knows the answer. And, I suppose, 
deafness is like a giraffe. The thing 
looks impossible but if one goes out and 
coaxes Old Deafy to lower his head to 
the ground, one can kick his nose into 
the next county. Yes, sir, there must 
be something in this theory of yours 
about the deafened being the smartest 
* people in the world. I’m sure that you 
are a lot smarter now than you were 
when you could hear.” 

*It’s partly that,” I admitted modest- 
ly, “‘and partly the fact that all prob- 
lems appear simple when you know the 
answer. There was Columbus and the 
egg, you know—” 

“Columbus!” Henry appeared to be 
struck by an idea. “Columbus! You've 
overlooked a bet on Columbus. Did you 
know he was hard of hearing? Sure. 
And you’ve been trying to convince me 
that practically everything we have ex- 
cept the country in which we live came 
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as the result of the work of some deaf- 
ened person. Well, here’s my contribu- 
tion—Columbus, a deafened man, dis- 
covered the country for us! But what 
were you saying about the eggs?” 

“I was going to digress a trifle,” I 
said, “and tell you a Lincoln story about 
the Columbus egg incident. A country 
school teacher in a very poor district 
had ‘quite a job to keep body and soul , 
together. 
plaining the Columbus egg demonstra- 
tion to his class, a happy idea came to 
him. ‘If each child will bring an egg 
to school tomorrow,’ he said, ‘I will 
show you how Christopher Columbus 
made the egg stand on end.’ Then, after 
a pause, he added, ‘And those who can- 
not bring an egg, please bring a piece 
of ham’.” 

“Har, har, “har!” laughed Henry, 
generously. “Well, there’s another «il- 
lustration of achieving the impossible. 
You’ve actually told me a story so old 
that I’ve never heard it before. Well, 
I’m convinced. The next thing I'll be 
hearing is that water can be carried in 
a sieve.” 

“That is easy,” I insisted. “All you 
need do is freeze it first. After all, 
there is only one real problem in 
modern life—” 

“What is that?” demanded Henry. 

“Dandruff,” I replied promptly. 

“Why, we have. just been discussing 
the solution of the dandruff problem,” 
insisted Henry. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“We were discussing clothes,” replied 
Henry. Then he added, impressively: 
“The only real solution of the dandruff 
problem is to wear tweed suits.” 





JERRY A. PIERCE ELECTED TO 
SIGMA XI 


Jerry A. Pierce, the subject of Mrs. Holt’s 
article on page 466, has just received another 
honor, reported as follows by a recent Long 
Island paper: ie 

“Jerry A. Pierce, who is studying for his 
Doctor of Philosophy degree in chemistry at 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, has 
been elected to membership in Sigma Xi, the 
national honorary scientific fraternity. 
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TEACHING THE PASSIVE VOICE 


ELIZABETH . AVERY 


EFORE presenting the passive 
B voice, I think we teachers need to 

get clearly into our own under- 
standing three very distinct points about 
the subject. 

First, passive voice is not used in tell- 
ing of trivial happenings or of events 
which take place within narrow range of 
time and place. It is used to report im- 
portant events, exceptional happenings 
and incidents occurring within wide 
range of time and place. For example, 
we would not say: “Twenty-five cents 
was sent to John last week,” because the 
incident is trivial, but because of the 
largeness and importance of the event 
we would say: “A hundred thousand 
dollars was sent to the flood sufferers of 
Miami.” Neither would we say: “My 
room was swept by Mamie this morn- 
ing,” because the incident is not only 
trivial but includes, besides, only a very 
narrow range of time. On the other 
hand, the sentence: “Our schoolroom is 
swept every day” is allowed, for the rea- 
son that, in it, a range of time covering 
the whole year is implied. We might 
also, with good sanction, say: “My room 
has not been swept today,” because since 


' the sweeping is done daily, its not being 


done on this particular day means the 
exceptional. 

The second point is, that the passive 
voice sentence presents a new focus or 
a different center of interest from that 
of the active voice sentence and is for 
that reason very difficult for the deaf 
child. In the active voice the interest 
is on the actor and the part he plays 
looms large in attention, but in the pas- 
sive voice the actor is almost lost sight 
of, letting the interest fall on the result 
or the outcome of action.* To get this 
clear, let us contrast the two forms. In 





*I use the terms result and outcome of action 
to designate passive voice characteristics because 
the phrase, “that which is acted upon,” is such an 
unwieldy piece of terminology.—E. A. 


the active voice sentence, Mary dressed 
her doll, attention is focused on Mary 
and the activity issuing from her. But 
in the sentence, Mary was vaccinated, 
the spotlight of interest is not on the 
actor, who was very likely the doctor, 
but on the outcome of action—something 
that affected Mary. Since it is true, 
then, that in the passive voice sentence 
the focus is in a new place, the child’s 
attention must be swung across to it. 
And, because from several years of prac- 
tice he has established a habit of focusing 
on the actor, the transition is not easy. 
The difficulty of making this transfer 
should never be lost sight of by the 
teacher, else she may come upon much 
discouragement in teaching the passive 
voice and perhaps decide, as some of us 
remember to have done, that deaf chil- 
dren are incapable of learning to use it. 

The third point is that in this initial 
stage it is a very bad plan to get the 
child mixed up with abstract word posi- 
tions in the sentence, such as what the 
“one word,” or the subject, does or does 
not do. Let us throw such abstraction 
to the wind (until time for technicab 
grammar) and deal with objects. Show 
the child what a boy, whom he can see 
in front of him, does; talk to him about 
what objects, which he can see and 
touch, do or do not do. We must stick 
to the concrete with children. 

Were it possible to find enough illus- 
trations for our use in the daily happen- 
ings around school I would by all means 
advocate dependence on them in teach- 
ing the passive voice, or, for that mat- 
ter, any other new language structure. 
But in the very nature of things, not 
so very many dignified and important 
happenings come along. We find exam- 
ples too scarce for the great amount of 
drill needed. Happily for our purpose, 
we can enter the land of make-believe 
and can dramatize. I wish here to pre- 
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sent an illustration from the schoolroom. 

Two crayon-made lines on the floor 
mark off a highway. Tom carelessly 
stands in this highway and is knocked 
down when a speeding chair-automobile 
runs upon him from behind. (This gives 
an action with a striking result.) Now, 
in order to draw attention away from 
the actor, the teacher says: “Do not tell 
me about the automobile. We are not 
interested in it. Tell me about Tom.” 

Pupil—Tom fell. 

Teacher—No, no; Tom did not fall. 
He did not do anything himself. (She 
falls, to illustrate the difference) and 


asks: “Do you think Tom fell like 
this ?”’ 
Pupil—No. 


Teacher—I think something happened 
to him. I will tell you. She then gives 
the passive voice sentence: Tom was 
knocked down by an automobile. 


Other sentences may be added to this, 
such as: His arm was broken; He was 
taken to the hospital, or He was not 
badly hurt. 


By showing the active voice in con- 
trast with the passive voice, she may 
next bring out clearly that John or Tom 
(not the “‘one word”) did something. 
For example, John throws a paper into 
the waste-basket and the teacher says: 
“Tell me about John.” She asks point- 
edly: “Did he do anything?” Obviously, 
he did, and some one will give the active 
voice sentence: John threw a paper, etc. 


The teacher should at this point show 
the class charts outlining the two differ- 
ent structures, thus: 


Active voice 
(. . . did something) 
(verb) 
. ed 
t 
Passive voice 
(...did not do anything) 
(verb) 
‘eae 
. ne 
oc ae 
ME Ss a Qed 
es ke wade 
t 
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(The class should be familiar with the per- 
fect participle form of verbs.) 

For another example, the class may 
be shown a fictitious note inviting Annie 
to, we'll say, a Rotary Club banquet. 
Have the note dated at some time in the 
past to avoid present perfect tense. Let 
Annie tell the class that (for some rea- 
son) she couldn’t go. Then: 

Teacher—Tell me about Annie. (With 
emphasis) Did she do anything? 

Pupil—No. 

Teacher—Well, something important 
happened. Tell me about it. 

The passive voice outline on the chart 
should now be pointed to and the sen- 
tence, Annie was invited to the Rotary 
Club banquet, brought out. 

Since we are forced te make use of 
fixed-up-for - the - occasion language, I 
would suggest that the following verbs 
lend themselves readily to dramatization : 


.. Was run over and hurt.... 
.. was killed .... 
. Was operated on.. 
. was arrested for... 
. . was put in jail. ... 
. . was elected captain of .... 
. was elected president of 
Success will come only from hammer- 
ing in and driving home the fact that the 
persons or objects spoken of do not do 
anything; that they are talked about be- 
cause something important happens to 
them. If the question: “Did (John or 
Mary) do anything?” be iterated. and re- 
iterated, the idea of passivity will pene- 
trate—in time not to fade. Which means 
that the habit of focusing on the new 
point of interest will have been acquired. 


In a short while the class may be told 
that the passive voice is used when talk- 
ing about important events. As samples, 
a list like this may be given them: 


bad accidents 

operations 

buryings 

elections 

graduations 

marfiages 

planting and sowing 
seeds 


picking and gathering 
crops 
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Too long a list may prove a burden 
to the memory. 

When giving drill, above all things, 
steer clear of trivial sentences like: 
John’s pencil was broken by him just 
now; Mary’s book was lent to Sarah 
last night, etc. We do not use such 
language as that. 


I wish at this point to caution against 
another practice that works mischief. It 
is that of changing sentences from active 
to passive voice and vice versa. This 
gives children the impression that it 
doesn’t make any difference when or 
where they use the passive voice—an im- 
pression one needs positively to guard 
against, because there is distinctly a 
time to use it and a time not to. The 
two forms are not, as a rule, inter- 
changeable. One connotes importance, 
dignity, largeness, and the other does 
not. This distinction should be kept 
clear in all drills. Besides, there is no 
need for this changing from one form 
to the other. Learning the verbal struc- 
ture is not difficult. It is the easiest 
part of the undertaking. 


I wish to suggest also that little or 
no help comes from emphasizing the by 
e's aN phrases, such as: By an auto, 
by a train, by the wind, etc. It simply 
means calling attention to the actor— 
something it is, perhaps, better to lose 
sight of. Besides, there are many calls 
for passive voice where no such ex- 
planatory phrase is tacked on, as: 


. was nominated fog... . 
. . was elected to.... 
. . Was appointed to 
. was punished for... 
. . was thrown from... . 
. is planted in (April) 
. is gathered in (November) 
.. (the Dr.) was called to see.... 
. (the Dr.) was sent for . 
. and .... were married.... 
etc. 


You will recall many others. 

The past tense form of the verb is 
adhered to in these illustrations merely 
for the sake of convenience. The other 
tense forms should not be delayed too 


long or the pupils will get the impres- 
sion that the auxiliaries was and were 
are the only ones used with the passive 
voice. 


The infinitive form is brought out in 
such phrases as: 


likes to be praised 

wants to be petted 

does not want to be punished 

does not like to be teased, etc. 

The future tense can be provided for 
with sentences beginning : 


I think .... will be.... 

I hove .... will be.... 

I hope .... will not be.... 

I am afraid that .... will be.... 

I suspect that .. . . will be, etc. 

killed by frost .... 

damaged by .... 

appointed to.... 

nominated for... . 

elected to.... 

destroyed by .... 

married, etc. 

The present tense comes in nicely with 
topics: Wheat is sown in the fall. It is 
often covered with snow in winter. It 
is harvested in June, etc. 

The use of present perfect tense comes 
up rather frequently in conversation, 
making its application to the child’s lan- 
guage important. The alert teacher will 
find opportunities to use it, for have not 
many new houses been built along the 
highway? and certainly the car has been 
driven thousand miles. 

Since events calling for passive voice 
are not abundant, no chance to attach 
the new structure to real experience 
should be let slip. A kind wind may 
blow good to your language interests by 
uprooting a tree near the building, or 
a window may be broken in some unac- 
countable way. Without doubt, some 
one will be hurt in an automobile acci- 
dent not far from school. A sharp look- 
out will bring many examples to hand. 

And as soon as attempts are made to 
use it, mistakes begin to pop up. Rosa 
may announce: My father was come to 
town yesterday. Ask her if her father 
did anything. He rode, drove or walked 
to town. Then point to the chart and 
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let her see that she must use the active 
voice. Tell her also that a man’s coming 
to town is nothing big or important and 
there is no need for the passive voice. 

Because you have told them it is all 
right to say that seeds were sown or 
crops were gathered, some will probably 
want to tell you that plants were come 
up or that flowers were bloomed. Ex- 
plain that when a plant comes up, grows 
or blooms, it does something itself, and 
we must use active voice; but seeds do 
not plant themselves; they lie still and 
let us plant them; the crops stand still 
in the field and let people gather them; 
therefore, the passive voice can be used. 

Your John, with his mind on a trap 
he is watching, may venture: “I think 
a rabbit will be caught by me tonight.” 
Explain to him that the catching of one 
little rabbit is a small matter and -people 
don’t use the passive voice when talking 
about little happenings. Tell him that 
the sentence: J think many rabbits will 
be caught in traps this winter, is correct, 
because talking about many rabbits is 
important, and all winter is a long time. 

As aids in “putting over” the passive 
voice, two questions are indispensable. 
The first, Js it important? acts as a 
pointer to indicate whether or not the 
passive voice is to be, used in a particu- 
lar instance. The second, Did (person 
or object) do anything? acts like an 
edged tool in cleaving the meaning of 
one voice from the other. I think these 
cannot be put to a class too often. 

The world of make-believe serves us 
most helpfully also when taking up ques- 
tions in the passive voice, and there are 
no limits to the excursions we may make 
in it. We can play a guessing game 
and, while learning the question forms, 
also bring greater clearness to this diffi- 
cult construction. But before beginning 
have before the class this chart: 


Active Voice Passive Voice 


EOE Was en 
‘Whatdid....? Were a 
Whendid....? y was n 
Where did... .? What wer ed 
Why did... .? When 25 de 
etc. lwere t 


etc. 
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Now let Frank face the class and say: 
“Something important happened to me 
last week. I did not do anything myself. 
You must guess what has happened to 
me.” Then, pointing to the chart, the 
teacher starts the game. (She may have 
to suggest a number of the questions at 
first.) Thus: 


Were you punished for something? No. 
Were you invited to visit Governor Johnson? 


No. 
Were you graduated from college? No. 
Were you arrested for speeding? No. 
Were you expelled from school? No. 

When mistakes are made press the 
two indispensable questions mentioned 
above, point to the chart and’ have the 
guesser put his verb in the proper place. 
It would be well to take part, after a 
little, and shift the guessing in the right 
direction by asking: “Were you hurt in 
any way?” When Frank admits that he 
was, the others ply him with questions 
about accidents : 


Were you hurt in a foot ball game? No. 


Was your arm broken? No. 
Was your house burned? No. 
Were you snake-bitten? No. 
Were you injured in an automobile wreck? 
Yes. 

Everybody cheers the correct guesser. 
The winner then goes out to take turn 
or the one who asked the best question 


may take turn. 


It was suggested in a preceding para- 
graph that a verb could not, as a rule, 
be switched around and used in either 
the active or passive voice when express- 
ing the same event. This needs some 
clearing up with’ illustration. Important 
events may, of course, be expressed in 
the active as well as in the passive voice. 
Which form is to be employed depends 
on whether it is the actor or the outcome 
of action we are chiefly interested in. 
For example, it is equally correct to say 
that Thomas Jefferson wrote the Decla- 
ration of Independence or that the Dec- 
laration of Independence was written by 
Thomas Jefferson. In the first instance 
it is the actor, the famous Jefferson, oc- 
cupying attention, and in the latter it is 
the result of action, or the famous docu- 
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ment, which is uppermost in the mind. 
The same is true in speaking of great 
battles. If our interest is in the valor 
of the Scottish soldiers we say: “The 
brave Scots defeated the English at 
”; but if it is the English people 
under discussion we say: “The English 
were defeated by the Scots at ws 


It will be seen, then, that while the 
same statement may at times be ex- 
pressed in either voice, this interchange 
is allowable only when the event is 
looked at from different angles; and that 
none but events which stand out as ex- 
ceptionally important are thus flexible. 
The statement that the passive voice is 
not used to report trivial incidents holds, 
therefore, and it follows that requiring 
children to put statements in, first, one 
voice, then the other, must still be re- 
garded as a harmful practice. 








Traces of the unusual linger, too, .in 
such phrases as, was excited about, was 
troubled with, was agitated over, ete.— 
adjective modifiers which show evidence 
of having grown out of passive voice 
verbs. 
tions something out of the ordinary is 
suggested. And in sentences like: The 


- dress was torn when she put it on, tue 


exceptional is implied in that the dress 
is supposed not to be in that condition 
ordinarily. It would seem that the pas- 
sive voice is no plebeian and does not 
transmit plebeian traits to its offspring. 


In conclusion, I wish again to men- 
tion the points I have tried to bring out. 
They are: That the passive voice is not 
used when speaking of trvial incidents 
which can as well be expressed in the 
active; that since the point of focus in 
this new sentence form is different from 
that in the old, the child must be aided 
in transferring his attention to it; that 
in order to make meaning clear you will 
be wise to depend on objects and not on 
abstract grammatical terms; that the 
questions: Js it important? and Did 
do anything? are basic ones; that 
changing sentences from one verbal 
structure to the other works mischief ; 





In their hint of disturbed emo- - 


that calling attention to the thought 
Hh: tO OF: 60) ars phrases is question- 
able. May you add other and many 
helpful suggestions of your own. 





OLD AND NEW METHODS 


The lack of a clearly defined and consistent 
philosophy of education upon the part of 
those responsible for the training of children 
is halting the progress of modern methods 
of child discipline and control, declares Dr. 
Bess V. Cunningham of the Institute of 
Child Welfare Research, Columbia University, 
in an article on “Old or New Methods in 
Child Training,” in the August issue of 
Children, The Magasine for Parents. 

“When old meets new in the education of 
our children, declares Dr. Cunningham in 
pointing out the differences between the two, 
we find that the difference is mainly in 
variety of methods rather than in _ ideals. 
Comparative value can best be appreciated 
by a definition of immediate aims in child 
training. To what extent do we at times con- 
sider our own immediate convenience first in 
dealing with our children? Are we aiming 
to make children happy today in doing those 
things that will continue to make them happy 
tomorrow? 

“The old doctrine states that children must 
do hard things just because they are hard and 
therefore strengthening. The new doctrine 
states that children will do hard things: when- 
ever the doing brffAgs. satisfaction and there- 
fore they will continue to do similar hard 
things. Both recognize the necessity for 
teaching habits of persistent effort in over- 
coming difficulties. The main point of differ- 
ence lies in the fact that whereas the old 
theorist stresses the value of all hard acts, 
present-day emphasis is upon some rather than 
upon all hard activities. 

“The old discipline put a premium upon 
obedience for its own sake, therefore the less 
questioning the obedience, the more virtuous. 
The newer discipline puts a premium upon 
experience, therefore the more meaningful the 
obedience, the more valuable. Both theories 
emphasize the need of direction and of occa- 
sional coercion. The main difference between 
old and modern ideas on control is in the 
extent to which adults take into consideration 
immediate or later usefulness of habits ac- 
quired through these disciplinary experiences.” 


WINDOW VENTILATION VERSUS FAN 
VENTILATION 


A study of the New York Commission on 
Ventilation which recommended the window 
system of ventilation rather than the newer 
fan system required by some of the State 
laws has caused considerable controversy ‘be- 
tween hygienic authorities and ventilating en- 
gineers. As a result, the commission is con- 
ducting special studies in Syracuse and in 
Cattaraugue County, N. Y., in connection 
with the urban and rural health demonstra- 
tions which the Milbank Memorial Fund is 
aiding. 











TAKE HEART AND TAKE TIME 


Mary E. 


H, I wish I could do that!” 

“Do what?” 

“Why, read the lips the way 
that woman can. Isn’t she a wonder? 
She knows everything you say.” 

As a matter of fact she doesn’t, but 
she knows what you say. If you start 
talking to her and she fails to follow 
you, she doesn’t poke a lead pencil under 
your nose and say “It’s no use!” She 
waits. First thing you know she catches 
something and then she begins to put 
essentials together and pick and choose 
in order to arrive at certain results, just 
as any artist would. 

If she fails completely to get a mean- 
ing, she doesn’t wail “I never can. I 
haven't the ability.” She says, “Shot 
one. I missed. Let’s try again.” 

That trait will almost produce a 
genius, for a genius is nothing but an 
artist who sticks to it. 

The contention of many that speech- 
reading is a science instead of an art 
has, generally speaking, flitted past me, 
for there never in the world has been 
any doubt in my mind. It is an art with 
a capital A. After all, what is art? 

If you ask Mr. Webster, he will talk 
to you vaguely about skill and cunning 
with methods and rules. But art, besides 
being long, as has been stated, and con- 
stantly hindered by fleeting time, is 
purely educated ability. The ability may 
be for nothing more than baking the best 
cake or identifying the most homophenes. 

“But have I the ability?” 

You certainly have. There is more 
buried ability in the human race than 
there is concealed gold in all the cavities 
of the earth. Being buried inside you, if 
your talents are ever to come to light, 
you will just have to dig, and the dig- 
ging takes time. 

“Oh, I just know I have it in me to 
be a painter or a musician—or a speech- 
reader—if I just had the time!” 


STEFFEY 


Haven’t you heard them? Haven’t 
you said as much yourself? Well, all 
your life you have had _ twenty-four 
hours a day for three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year with an extra day 
every four years for good measure. You 
will have as long as life lasts, unless 
some wiseacre tries to save some more 
daylight by salting it away in the sum- 
mer to be brought out and used the next 
winter. They may try that. Nothing 
would surprise me. Still, the hours will 
have to balance up in the end, and you 
will still have the twenty-four hours a 
day even if some of it is in the cellar 
along with the canned peaches. 

A great sermon was once preached to 
me in eleven words. It was when my 
father lay upon his death-bed. His pain- 
stricken eyes wandered from object to 
object in the sunshiny room. Suddenly 
and with no relativity, he said: “There’s 
always time to do what you want to do 
most.’’ Doubtless, he was reviewing the 
sixty-three years of his life filled with 
failures and attainments, and remember- 

eing what he might have accomplished had 
he wanted to do it badly enough, for 
he was a man of great ability. ° 

When you come to think of it, there 
is time for your favorite hobby, for 
instance. You may not realize it but 
the things that you get done are your 
intensest desires. 

For example, are you willing to let 
Daughter come home from school and 
wash her own silk blouses and hose? 
You wash them? Then your desire to 
shield her is greater than your desire 
for other achievements. Are you will- 
ing to let your dishes sit in the sink 
while you attempt to reach another 
round on the particular ladder you wish 
to climb, be it speech-reading or any 
other art? You are not! Then those 
dishes are more important than the 
ladder. 
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Can you shut the door and ignore the 
bell (provided you can hear it) when 
Mrs. Bothersome comes in to tell you 
that Mrs. Corner Dweller has gone to 
the hospital to keep her appointment 
with the stork? No? Then your neighbor 
is more important than your ambitions. 
Can you let that shining new sedan sit 
in the garage while you apply yourself 
to speech-reading practice or whatever 
it is that you are sure.you could do if 
you only had the time? You can’t? 
Well, there is always time for what you 
want to do most. 

So far as I know, time is the only 
thing that the Lord has alloted to all 
mankind equally. You may be short 
the regulation number of fingers and 
toes or an ear or two, but you still have 
the same time as the King of England 
or Thomas Edison, who is also short 
about an ear and a half, I think. But 
see what he has done with his time! 
Ability was displayed in the use of it. 

“Here you are talking about people of 
great ability.” 

I'm not. I'm talking about people 
‘of any ability. See here. Some one 
told me, on good authority, that the 
average man uses a spot in his brain 
only about the size of a silver quarter. 
Don’t ask me how this is known. They 
may have found a way to identify the 
traffic marks. Just consider what won- 
derful artists, especially speech-reading 
artists, most of us might become if we 
would just appropriate a space the size 
of a silver dollar, or even a half! You 
mght achieve it with the original twenty- 
five cents worth, if you would just use 
it regularly and often. 


I don’t suppose Bobby Jones used, 
more than ten cents worth of brain 
space when he took a golf club and went 
on the links. What he did was to hit 
hard and often, and he has more glory 
and newspaper space than a great artist. 

Gracious, hear the golf bugs shouting, 
“He is a great artist!” Well, maybe he 
is, but he became one with a bag of 
golf clubs and time, and not with any 


God-given ability. If you practice as 
hard but why repeat? Surely 
the’ compensations are just as great. 
Jones can only use his art on the green, 
but you could use yours everywhere 
you went. There’s more glory in it 
than can at first be seen. I’d rather 
have been the champion who captured 
the cup at Chautauqua than to have won 
the Nobel Prize. : 


It seems to me that this is one of 
the points that have been overlooked by 
writers for the deafened. They all say 
you should learn speech-reading so that 
you will be better able to cope with the 
trials of deafness and communicate with 
the world. Surely. But listen! Do 
you suppose the lauded “Lindy” flew 
across the Atlantic ocean because he 
wanted to reach France? Hardly. He 
could have gone much more safely on a 
liner. He did it for achievement. He 
wanted the glory, and he got it. Dr. 
Bell didn’t invent the telephone because 
he wanted some way to let his wife 
know he would be late to dinner. Cer- 
tainly not. He was achieving something. 

That fabled rat-trap maker probably 
built his first ones to catch rats, or at 
least to get the pennies of those who 
did want to catch them. But when he 
began polishing and smoothing and im- 
proving, it was from a desire for ex- 
cellence—the joy of achievement. It is 
the why of the cross-word puzzle and 
the pleasure of the ask-me-another craze. 
This trait is human, and you have it 
whether you know it or not. The pass 
word is, “Maybe I can do it better next 
time.” 

So if you can understand only a. few 
words in a sentence or one sentence in 
a paragraph, don’t say “I can’t” and sit 
down to enjoy a good cry. Take a cue 
from old Dame Nature. The only time 
she weeps is in a rain storm. She never 
says “I can’t.” At least I never heard 
her and I have had my ear to the 
ground listening to her voice pretty 
regularly, that being the only voice I 
can hear. She says “Here is a puzzle. 
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I must find the answer. This animal or 
that plant or this element needs some- 
thing.” So she starts developing and 
achieving. That’s one of the reasons 
you can learn to read the lips. She made 
you capable of development. 

“Yes and she has all eternity to do it 
in, too.” R 

Sure enough. But see what she has 
to do. Here we are again back on the 
matter of time. I thought we had set- 
tled that a long time ago and were ready 
to discuss the matter of small beginnings. 

Let us assume that all those who are 
ready to cry out their inability to mas- 
ter the art of speech-reading, have at- 
tained some skill, be it ever so tiny. It 
may be nothing more than to be able to 
tell that I have said “Oh” when I stubbed 
my toe. You knew I didn’t say “I” or 
“Eee.” If you will resurrect your joy 
of achievement (you may call it your 
curiosity if you wish), you will want to 
know what I said afterwards. 

Was there ever an efficient result that 
did not grow from a small beginning? 
Well, there may have been, but most of 
us have to jolt around in a Ford before 
we can roll around in a Rolls-Royce. 
The former may not go so fast, but give 
it time and it will get there just the same. 
(Time—again. Well, it is important.) 

If, then, you can understand anything 
by speech-reading, take heart and take 
time. When you were a baby, you didn’t 
know a thing that was said to you, but 
that didn’t hinder your learning the 
English language. Your a-b-c’s came 
before spelling, and your spelling came 
before syntax, and syntax before com- 
position. Even if you never got that 
far you can still understand the lan- 
guage. You wouldn’t question your 
ability to do it either, just because you 
couldn’t understand Shakespeare or 
some passages in the Bible. You would 
just say, “That’s beyond me”; but be 
sure and don’t say it too quickly. Fol- 
low a little further, and illumination may 
come. 

There is only one qualification that 
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seems to me absolutely essential in 
speech-reading, and that is good eye- 
sight. Naturally a blind man cannot 
be a good speech-reader, nor can a half- 
blind man. Correctible errors of vision 
are not to be counted, so don’t make that 
a loop-hole, all you who are growing 
far-sighted. I met and conquered that 
bugaboo myself with a pair of bifocals. 
They are not youthful eyes, just as 
speech-reading is not sharp ears, but 
both certainly will serve. 

It is my honest opinion that all fail- 
ures in speech-readng are due to failure 
in thinking, barring, again, really bad 
eyesight. If the conclusion is reached 
that it can’t be learned, why, of course, 
it can’t, just as the famous flyer couldn’t 
have reached Paris had he thought he 
couldn’t. With his courage and a 
monoplane he became a howling suc- 
cess. At least there was more howling 
than he cared for. He used his nerve, 
which is exactly what you and I will 
have to do. So if you have really made 
an effort and failed in speech-reading, 
you need to look for some defect in 
yourself other than deafness. 

My diagnosis from a distance is that 
it is a weak and wobbly will. The pigeon- 
hole in your brain that holds your will- 
power has been neglected. It is not ex- 
actly empty, but it is insufficiently filled. 
It is just the same as if you had a brand 
new flivver without any ‘gasoline. The 
power is there, and the fuel may be in 
close proximity, but unless it’s in the 
tank the engine can’t be expected to fire. 

“Oh, it’s not as simple as that! You 

can’t pour will-power into character with 
a funnel.” 
» I don’t know about that. You can 
start in with one called “I think I can 
—I'll try,” and the first thing you know 
you will be using a better one called, “I 
know I can—I will!” After that all 
you have to do is to practice until the 
glory of achievement is yours. 

(The sermon is now over. Please 
file out quietly so as not to awaken those 
who are asleep.) 
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THE JERSEY CITY LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


Foreworp:—This is the tenth of a series of historical sketches about local organizations 
for the.deafened. The first appeared in October, 1926. The organizations are being presented 


in chronological order. 


N the first evening of July, seven 

years ago, a group of deafened 

people assembled in the auditorium 
of one of the public schools of Jersey 
City. They came in answer to an ad- 
vertisement in an evening paper, which 
had urged those who were hard. of 
hearing, and interested in improving 
their condition, to meet there. The ad- 
vertisement was the outcome of. the 
dream of a local otologist, Dr. T. R. 
Chambers, whose sympathy for: the 
handicapped had led him to plan for 
them an opportunity for studying lip- 
reading and finding congenial com- 
panionship. Eighteen persons responded 
to the notice in the paper, two members 
of the staff of the New York League 
were present to help, and the Jersey 
City League for the Hard of Hearing 
was formally launched. 


In the early fall club rooms were 
secured and a secretary was engaged. 
The cooperation of the Board of Ed- 
ucation was secured, and they provided 
a teacher of lip-reading to conduct af- 
ternoon and evening classes. This 
looked like a good beginning, but in 
spite of it the League went through an 
up-hill struggle. to maintain its ex- 
istence, for several years. Not only 
were there financial difficulties, but the 
hard of hearing people generally were 
apathetic, and did not care to affiliate. 
During the, third year, the League was 
fortunate in inducing the Board of 
Education to recognize the value of its 
work and extend greater financial as- 
sistance. This enabled the workers, 
who had formerly been obliged to de- 
vote practically all of their time to 
fund-raising efforts, to broaden the 


scope of their work and make definite’ 


attempts to increase the membership. 
Much was done, by issues of literature 
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and personal visits, to interest phy- 
sicians, clergymen and fraternal and 
other organizations. The membership 
grew slowly but steadily, and the 
League is proud of the fact that most 
of those who joined are still on the roll. 


The headquarters of the League have 
been moyed from time to time as neces- 
sity dictated. The last change as made 
in May of this year, when a three-story 
house was leased. The new home is 
centrally located, comfortable, and ideal 
for League purposes. 

Although it has departments also for 
employment, welfare and handwork, 
the primary function of the Jersey City 
League is the giving of lip-reading 
instruction to adult members. The ses- 
sions are held two afternoons and four 
evenings each week. The classes dur- 
ing the past five years have been con- 
ducted by Miss Genevieve M. Foley, 
and teams representing the League have 
captured four trophies from lip-reading 
tournaments. 

The social activities are of secondary 
importance, Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings are devoted to these. During 
each year a Hallowe’en party, a mas- 
querade, a Christmas social, a Valen- 
tine party, a kiddies’ party for grown- 
ups and a strawberry party are held. 
Besides all these there are numerous 
card parties, and frequent gatherings 
of the Women’s Auxiliary, Entre Nous 
Club and Men’s Club, which are com- 
posed of members of the League. Many 
enjoyable outings have been held, in- 
cluding bus trips to Atlantic City, 
Asbury Park, Budd Lake, Bear Moun- 
tain, and the Sesqui-Centennial at 
Philadelphia. Further recreation is en- 
joyed at the club rooms, which are 
equipped with a victrola, a radio, and 
a library. 
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“The Auricle,”| a. small quarterly 
periodical published by the League, is 
distributed free“to members, and is also 
on file at thé public libraries through- 
out the city. 
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Many cases are on record wherein 
the lives of deafened persons have been 
truly rehabilitated through association 
with the Jersey City League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 





“HOLD FAST TO YOUR FAITH IN LIP-READING,” 
PLEADS TEACHER OF CHAMPIONS 


Joun A. FERRALL 


HEN the captain of an athletic 
team loses his star player, he is 
agreeably surprised if the sub- 
stitute does reasonably well. If the 
substitute happens to prove almost as 
useful as the man he replaced, the cap- 
tain is apt to succumb to heart failure. 
We find a somewhat different state of 
affairs in other walks of life. The 


deafened man who buys a hearing in-, 


strument, for example, demands a trifle 
more than a mere substitute for his lost 
hearing; he insists that the instrument 
exclude what he calls “outside” noises, 
and never stops to consider that people 
with normal hearing have no means 
of shutting out such sounds. When he 
takes up lip-reading he is keenly dis- 
appointed if he cannot understand every 
word spoken to him, not remembering 
that this is an accomplishment beyond 
the reach of exactly 99-44/100 per cent 
of those who hear normally. He labels 
lip-reading a failure and cannot under- 
stand how it can be of use to any one, 
forgetting that a wooden leg is a 
wooden leg even if it is called lip-read- 
ing. But what intelligent man ques- 
tions the value of wooden legs? 

I was discussing this with the Little 
Lady of the Helping Hand, Miss Mary 
D. Suter, of Washington, D. C., when 
I stopped in on my return from Chau- 
tauqua to tell her of the success of one 
of her pupils in winning the lip-reading 
championship. The silver cup has been 
won both years by her graduates; by 
Miss Margaret Crawley at Philadelphia 
in 1926, and by Mrs. Maude Douglass 


Hubert at Chautauqua last, June, where 
Miss Crawley finished second. 

“One should remember,” said Miss 
Suter, “that while lip-reading, or, as I 
prefer to call it, speech-readng, has been 
known for many years, it is only within 
the comparatively recent past that 
methods of instruction have been de- 
veloped to a point where the art is 
made available to the deafened in gen- 
eral. In this short time and with teach- 
ing methods in the course of evolution, 
thousands of the deafened have, 
through speech-reading, taken their places 
again in’ social life and even competed 
with the hearing on practically -equal 
terms in economic affairs. 

“The degree of skill attained in 
speech-reading naturally depends on the 
individual; on his natural aptitude 
and the amount of properly directed 
practice. It is the one study, however, 
in which even the slightest degree of 


‘proficiency is useful. I used to believe 


that there might be people who simply 
could not learn to read lips, but I have 
almost abandoned that idea after seeing 
the truly astonishing results achieved 
by so-called “slow” pupils once they 
really made up their minds to succeed, 
and I am now insisting that with 
proper methods of study and instruc- 
tion ‘any one may learn to read the lips 
of the members of his immediate family 
and those friends he meets every day 
and with whose methods of speaking 
he becomes familiar. I am not for- 
getting, of course, that even the most 
skilled speech-reader will now and then 
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meet people he cannot understand; but, 
then, so do people with normal hearing. 


“There is something else to consider, 
too, in regard to the study of speech 
reading. You know that the psy- 
chological care a physician takes with 
his patients may more often effect a 
cure than his medical treatment. Well, 
the average deafened man thinks con- 
stantly of his loss. This is natural, 
because he is always being reminded of 
it. When he takes up the study of 
speech reading a new element is intro- 
duced; or, rather, an old.one restored. 


With each gain in proficiency, with 
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each phrase understood by watching 
the lips of a speaker, his attention is 
transferred from the idea of loss to 
that of gain; his mental attitude is 
‘positive instead of negative. The re- 
sult is almost certain to show itself in 
his changed viewpoint, a change which 
usually forms a solid foundation for 
his rehabiltation. So, even though he 
does not become a good speech-reader, 
speech-reading has means the difference 
between happiness and despondency. 
And, of course, when the average per- 
son realizes that he actually can under- 
stand ‘speech by lip-reading, deafness 
is robbed of much of its terror.” 





THIS MONTH’S 


Laura StTovEL, who presents the material 
collected by a layman in a personal investiga- 
tion of “finger surgery,” is Assistant Editor 
of the Votta Review. 

At the International Conference in London 
in 1925, ANpERS HANSEN, of Nyborg, Den- 
mark, was one of the most impressive figures. 
Mr. Hansen is the head of a school for the 
deaf which is noted for its up-to-date work. 

The Minneapolis League for the Hard of 
Hearing is the fortunate organization which 
has J. E. ANDERSON as a supporter. Mr. 
Anderson's words carry the weight of expe- 
rience as well as enthusiasm. 


In the Votta Review for August, 1926, 
Harriet ANDREWS MONTAGUE wrote of living 
in New York. Now she is enjoying a city 
on the other side of the continent. Which 
do you think she really prefers? 


Eva Raw Barrp is a recent recruit to the 
ranks of our contributors, but she shows the 
spirit of the conqueror in her attitude toward 
handicaps. Did you read “Walls,” in July? 

The writer of this paragraph has felt for 
many years that girls were not given fair 
treatment in the industrial departments of 
schools for the deaf. Frances Ray Kine not 
only supports this opinion, but gives practical 
Suggestions as to useful pursuits for deaf 
girls. Why not consider them, superintendents ? 


Harriet E. ANpREWS, a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke College, is Supervising Teacher in 
the Primary Department of the Rochester 
School for the Deaf. Special training under 
Misses Hamilton and Sparrow, well-known 
teachers of that school, and summer work at 
Clarke School, coupled with her wide expe- 
rience, make her statements authoritative. 

M. Lovuts—e Metcs is a graduate of the 
State Normal College at Albany, N. Y., and 
a specialist in Latin and Geography. 
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A degree from Arcadia University, Woli- 
ville, Nova Scotia, training and experience at 
the school for the deaf in Halifax, and sub- 
sequent experience in Hartford prepared 
SaraH L. Extiorr for her work as Teacher 
of Speech and Director of Auricular Work in 
the Rochester School. 

MaBEL GRAHAME GREEN was graduated from 
the University of Rochester in 1921, and has 
since taught Advanced English in the Roches- 
ter School for the Deaf. She specializes in 
dramatization. 

Laura E, Broapsooxs received special train- 
ing for teaching the deaf at the Lexington 
Avenue School, N. Y. She was also a stu- 
dent of art under Nina Mason and at the 
Buffalo Normal School, before taking charge 
of the Art Department at Rochester. 

One of the graduates of the Rochester 
School in 1899 was Crayton L. McLAuGHLtn. 
He subsequently spent four years at the 
University of Rochester and received the de- 
gree ‘of Bachelor of Philosophy, since which 
time he has been instructor of mathematics at 
his Alma mater. 

An engaging personality in work for the 
deafened is Persts Vost, founder of the 
Speech-Readers’ Club of Portland, Maine. 

Laura Davres Hott brings us an old friend 
this month, which fact will make us doubly 
interested in the account of his achievements. 

The many appreciations of his serious ar- 
ticle last month have almost persuaded JonHn 

FeRRALL to abandon the field of comedy. 

Upon reading the contribution by E.izapetu 
Avery, a former public school teacher ex- 
claimed, “Oh, if I had only had that when 
I was teaching passive voice!” Miss Avery, 
formerly of Utah, is now a member of the 
faculty at the North Carolina School. 

Mary E. Sterrey is an old friend, and al- 
ways a welcome one, wise and humorous. 
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A “BETTER SPEECH” PRIZE AND 
ITS WINNER 

Last year Mr. John Dutton Wright 
established a prize of ten dollars to the 
pupils of the Japanese oral school estab- 
lished by Mr. Nishikawa, this prize to 
be awarded to the pupil who most un- 
failingly speaks his best every time he, 
or she, speaks. The first prize was won 
by the boy whose photograph appears 
above. He expressed his appreciation of 
the “Wright Speech Prize” in the fol- 
lowing letter : 





My dear Mr. Wright: 

Thank you for your prize. I do not yet 
seen you, but I have seen your picture. I 
have not seen your house yet. My name is 
Hideo Tujimoto. I am fourteen years old 
(Japanese count, less by American count). 
I have both father and mother. I have one 
little brother. I have no elder brother, sister, 
or younger sister. I was given the prize on 
the 26th of March by Mr. Nishikawa. I gave 
a talk about it. I was very much pleased. 
I will study speaking very hard and I hope 
to learn talk well. Good-bye. 

Yours sincerely, 


Hideo Tujimoto. 
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THE DEAF IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Through the courtesy of Mr. W. Soucek, 
a teacher of the deaf in Radlice, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Volta Bureau Library has just 
been enriched by an account of school work 
and after-care for the deaf in the five prov- 
inces of that country. 

The report, which is written in German, 
contains valuable statistical matter relating to 
the number of schools and teachers and the 
dates of the first efforts in behalf of the deaf 
in the various provinces. There is also much 
information about organizations of the deaf, 
organizations to aid the deaf, and publications 
concerning the welfare of the deaf. 

Mr. Soucek’s gift is warmly appreciated. 





ONE TOY AT A TIME 

A baby’s education begins through his. play. 
His mother is laying the foundation for a 
sound, smoothly working mind when she im- 
plants in her child the idea of doing one thing 
at a time, and doing it wholeheartedly. In 
this way he gradually acquires the habit of 
concentration. By limiting the number of toys 
given the young child at one time he will 
examine the playthings and put them to every 
possible use in his effort to understand them. 
Next, he will begin inventing new uses for 
them. When he tires of one toy, it should 
be exchanged for something else. But he 
should not be bewildered by being given too 
great a number of toys at one time. That 
method simply scatters his attention, and the 
more he spreads his interest, the thinner it 
becomes, till it finally wears out. Overdoing 
his entertainment simply tires him and offers 
no inspiration—From Children, The Magazine 
for Parents. 





BE A BOOSTER 


If you think your League the best, 
Tell ’em so! 

If you'd have it lead the rest, 
Help it grow! 

Let them always count on you, 

When there’s anything to do, 

You'll feel good when it is through, 
Don’t you know? 


If you’re used to giving knocks, 
Change your style; 

Throw bouquets instead of rocks, 
For a_ while. 

Boost your club and your school 

Knock the knocker off his stool, 

Lift the stumbler from the pool. 
With a smile! 


When a stranger from afar 
Comes along, 
Tell him who and what you are— 
Make it strong. 
Never flatter, never bluff, 
Tell the truth, for that’s enough, 
Be a booster, that’s the stuff, 
Don’t just belong. 
—Adapted. 
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OUR FIRST ZONE 
CONFERENCE 

The first Zone Conference 
for the hard of hearing was 
held July 20-26 at Camp 
Friendship, high up in the San 
Bernardino Mountains of South- 
ern California. Glowing re- 
ports have reached National 
Headquarters of the success of 
this meeting. Thirty-five rep- 
resentatives from various or- 
ganizations and schools of lip- 
reading in the West gathered 
at this delightful camp for the 
five days’ meeting. 

The mornings were devoted 
to interesting and instructive 
programs; the afternoons and 
evenings were spent in sports 
and social pleasures. 

On Wednesday evening there 
was a “Get Acquainted Party.” 
The formal program opened 
on Thursday morning. Miss 
Coralie N. Kenfield of San 
Francisco gave a comprehen- 
sive report of the National 
Education Association held in 
Seattle the first week of July. 
The department of lip-reading 
was officially recognized in the 
N.E.A. this year for the first 
time, and Miss Kenfield pre- 
sented a paper before the 
N.E.A. on the “Teaching of 
Lip-Reading to Adults.” 

Some of the other interesting 
features of the Conference 





Waves and Their Human Rela- 
tionship,” by Dr. Willis M. 
Gardner of Los Angeles. 

A short business meeting 
was held on Friday morning. 
It was unanimously decided to 
hold a second conference next 
year at Camp Friendship, and 
that Camp Friendship be known 
as the official birthplace and 
home of the Far Western Con- 
ference. Miss Olive Harris 
was appointed Chairman of 
the next meeting with power 
to appoint all committees. Miss 
Ruth Bartlett was appointed 


Secretary. 
Saturday was set aside as 
League Day. Representatives 


from the different Leagues told 
of the work they are doing, 
and how they meet the prob- 
lems confronting them. Mrs. 
Theodore Poindexter gave a 
talk on the work of the Na- 
tional Federation. This was a 
revelation to many. 

On Sunday morning a sun- 
rise meeting was held under 
the leadership of’ Miss Ruth 
Harris. Before dinner there 
was a Lip-Reading Spell Down 
(just for fun), and Miss Alice 
Emory of South Pasadena was 
the successful contestant. 

Demonstrations of the meth- 
ods of teaching lip-reading 
were given by Miss Kenfield 
and Mrs. Poindexter of San 
Francisco, Miss Alberta Allard 
of Pomona, Miss Mary E. 
Rice of Los Angeles, and Miss 
Annette Gilmore of Pasadena. 

One of the most noteworthy 
features of the Conference was 
the daily helpful suggestions 
and exercises given by Miss 
Rice for voice and speech 
corrections. She also had 
charge of the “Setting up” 
exercises given each morning 
before breakfast. 

There were varied amuse- 
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The meeting was a great 
success, and plans are already 
being formulated for caring 
for at least twice as many 
representatives next year. 


AIMS OF OUR CONSTIT- 
UENT BODIES AS GIVEN 
ON 1927 STATISTICAL 
BLANKS 

Bloomfield Aural Society— 
To further the work started 
for the deafened child; to work 
for better quarters in the 
business section; to interest 
otologists to support our work; 
and, to work along all lines for 
advancement. 

Boston Guild—Expansion of 
the work of all departments. 

Buffalo League—Greater rec- 
ognition by the hard of hearing 
people of Buffalo, thus enabling 
us to be of greater service. 

Chicago—To secure a larger 
and better Community House; 
to increase memberships; and 
to broaden out as much as pos- 
sible on our present active 
program. 

Cincinnati League—To co- 
operate to the fullest extent in 
the city’s deafness prevention 
program; to do more welfare 
work among the deafened in 
institutions; to bring about a 
more successful solution of the 
employment problem. 

Cleveland Association—To 
have more club activities, an 
employment survey,and greater 
cooperation with otologists. 

Columbus—To increase our 
membership; to do better work 
for prevention of deafness; and 
to have several teachers em- 
ployed in the Public Schools 
for the hard of hearing chil- 
dren. 

Dayton—To have a Commu- 
nity House and an audiometer ; 
to have hearing tests of school 
children made in the fall. 
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Denver—To have our own 
club-rooms; to have a_ paid 
worker to take care of the 
employment problem; to in- 
crease our membership. 

Des Moines—To increase the 
membership; to improve in all 
lines; to interest the otologists. 

Erie—More members; better 
headquarters; classes in voice 
correction. 

Jersey City—To increase the 
membership; to encourage work 
for the hard of hearing child. 

Long Beach—To add to the 
building fund; to secure more 
members. 

Los Angeles—To own our 
own club-house; to increase 
our membership; to find em- 
ployment for all applicants. 

Minneapolis—To have a big- 
ger and better organization of 
our own; and to give a more 
intelligent and a more spirited 
support to the Federation and 
its aims. 

New York—Development of 
Otological Clinic; Better Hear- 
ing Week, October 14-21, 1927. 

Newark—To encourage lip- 
reading among our members. 
Philadelphia Club—To broad- 
en our activities; and, to in- 
crease our membership. 

Philadelphia League—To 
have a trained social worker; 
to establish a Deafness Pre- 
vention Clinic at the League. 

Providence—To start classes 
in voice training; to follow up 
the work of the School Board 
and the Handicapped Commit- 
tee; to arouse interest in 
speech-reading; and to secure 
greater publicity for our work. 

St. Louis—To double the 
membership; to have hearing 
tests for children of pre-school 
age; to offer scholarships; to 
have a clinic; to secure state- 
wide publicity for better educa- 
tion of the deafened. 

Pittsburgh—To further the 
knowledge of the need of work 
for hard of hearing children; 
to secure. more publicity for 
the work of the League; and 
to make our hearing aid ex- 
hibit more complete. 

Portland, Maine—To create 
a better understanding of the 
club and of the Federation; to 
work especially for the inter- 
ests of the hard of hearing 
children. 

Rochester—To have a Wel- 
fare and Relief Department; 








to have the Employment Com- 
mittee to make a survey of 
Rochester, to find what oppor- 
tunities are opened to deafened 
people; to have a greater in- 
terest in lip-reading. 

San Francisco—To increase 
the welfare and employment 
service; to develop special club 
activities within the League; 
to spread information on pre- 
vention of deafness through 
other social organizations. 

Springfield—To organize a 
Men’s Group; to interest the 
otologists. 

Syracuse—To publish a bul- 
letin; to secure the help of the 
Community Chest; to increase 
our membership. 

Toledo—To have better ad- 
vertising by personal work; to 
have better statistical work; 
to have another lip-reading 
teacher employed in the Public 
Schools. 

Washington—To employ a 
social worker; to secure new 
quarters. 


NASHVILLE SPEECH 
READERS’ CLUB 

On January 12th, 1927, four- 
teen speech-reading pupils of 
Mrs. Howell Washington, with 
her guidance and advice, met 
at the Watkins Institute in 
Nashville and voted to organ- 
ize a club to be known as the 
Nashville Speech-Readers’ Club 
At the following meeting, 
January 19, 1927, a Constitu- 
tion and By-laws were adopted 
and officers elected for the first 
year. 

The Constitution provides 
that the objects of our club 
shall be: (a) to study speech- 
reading; (b) to lend a helping 
hand whenever possible to those 
handicapped by deafness; and, 
(c) to work for the conserva- 


tion of hearing, especially, for! 


the prevention of deafness in 
children. 

The by-laws provide for two 
meetings of the club each 
month; the first Wednesday to 
be a business meeting, and the 
third Wednesday for social and 
friendly contacts. This is in 
addition to the regular weekly 
free classes in speech-reading 
conducted by Mrs. Washing- 
ton, and the private lessons 
which she offers in connection 
with her School of Speech- 
Reading. 





In her work here among the 
adult deafened, Mrs. Washing- 
ton is pioneering in virgir 
territory, and our club as wel’ 
as anything we have been or - 
may be able to accomplish to- 
ward organizing the -deafened 
for constructive usefulness may 
be credited to her untiring 
and devoted efforts. 

It so happened in Nashville 
that the week beginning May 
1,: 1927, was designated as 
“Boys’ Week” and “Oral Hy- 
giene Week,” but we had been 
requested by the Federation to 
help make it “Better Hearing 
Week,” and not to be denied 
we joined forces and cooper- 
ated with the other groups. 
At our club rooms we had an 
exhibit of posters, pamphlets, 
and other matter pertaining to 
the deafened. Members of the 
club and local otologists made 
talks at the weekly luncheons 
of the various civic clubs of 
the city. The daily papers 
carried a number of news items 
relative to our work, as well 
as a two-column special article 
using publicity material fur- 
nished by the Federation and 
adapted to suit local conditions. 
In addition, we had two hun- 
dred printed posters distributed 
over the city and in the offices 
of otologists and physicians. 

Before the week was over, 
as a result of this publicity, 
seven new members joined the 
weekly class and several others 
promised to come in_ later. 
We feel that they will continue 
to come in as they learn of 
what we are doing, and will 
become active members of the 
club. Considering the newness 
of our organization, we feel 
that “Better Hearing Week” in 
Nashville was a decided suc- 
cess, so much so that we in- 
tend to try it again later. 

Our efforts have the indorse- 
ment of the Rehabilitation 
Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, as well as 
all otologists and representa- 
tive business men of the city 
whom we have had opportu- 
nity to interview. 

When we become numerically 
stronger, it is our intention to 
incorporate as a “public wel- 
fare” corporation under the 
Tennessee law, and apply for 
membership in the Federation. 
Just at present we are exerting 
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every effort we know for pub- 
licity, to the end that we may 
bring our club and its work to 
the attention and interest of 
every deafened person in this 
territory and get them organ- 
ized for the work ahead. Be- 
ing deafened ourselves, we de- 
sire to acquire as much speech- 
reading skill as possible; and, 
above all, we are determined 
constantly to agitate the ques- 
tion until the proper author- 
ities have made provision for 
periodical testing of the school 
children to locate those with 
incipient deafness and make 
arrangements for their proper 
treatment and education. We 
feel that not only is it our 
duty but our privilege to take 
the lead in this matter in our 
community, and will heartily 
welcome information from oth- 
er clubs throughout the country 
as to what steps have been and 
are being taken by the school 
authorities of their cities along 
this line. 


CHARLESTON LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 
Subsequent to Miss Mildred 
Kennedy’s visit to Charleston 
last December and Mr. S. W. 
Childs’ informal talk to a 
group of those interested in the 
deafened on February 13th, 
1927, the Charleston League 
was organized February 19th, 
1927, and these officers were 
elected: President, Dr. Charles 
Kollock; Vice-President, Dr. 
Sylvia Allen; Recording Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Raphael Masters; 
Corresponding Secretary and 
Treasurer, Miss Carolyn Man- 
toue. There are eleven paid 
memberships with promises of 

others, 

Shortly after Miss Josephine 
Timberlake’s address at the 
Charleston Y.W.C.A. on March 
24th, and her interview with 
Mr. Rhett, superintendent of 
the Charleston Public Schools, 
the School Board decided to 
buy an audiometer. 

The Charleston League had 
an exhibit in one of the Main 
Street stores during National 
Hearing Week, and through 
the cooperation of the Federa- 
tion and local leagues of other 
cities much literature was dis- 
tributed, giving Charlestonians 
an insight of what is being 





done for the deafened all over 
the country, while the instru- 
ments sent by the various hear- 
ing device companies were a 
revelation to many. Dr. John 
Townsend loaned his audio- 
meter, and quite a number of 
tests were made by his assistant. 


WINNIPEG LIP-READING 
CLUB 


We had no teacher this year 
who was devoting all of her 
time to our class, but had to 
depend on the voluntary serv- 
ices of three teachers from our 
Provincial School for the Deaf. 
The class of sixty members 
met weekly in the evening and 
one afternoon. We were 
divided into three groups in 
the evening class, and then 
taken for a short time in one 
group. 

Only a very few of our 
members have had private les- 
sons, but in many cases splen- 
did progress has been made. 
Some made rapid improve- 
ment; others became discour- 
aged; but, with all a different 
viewpoint was acquired, and all 
are convinced that lip-reading 
is possible for those who per- 
severe. One young lady made 
such headway that she left in 
April for Boston to take a 
special course. 

We have continued our after- 
noon meetings, often without 
a special teacher, but the mem- 
bers who have attended have 
enjoyed the social part of 
these informal meetings. The 
classes have been discontinued 
until September. 

We had a banquet in May 
with eighty-five present, and 
the spirit of the gathering was 
a wonderful testimony of what 
the class had meant for many 
present. Mrs. George Stewart 
and Mrs. M. J. Macqueen have 
given much thought and time 
to this work, and to them we 
owe much of the success that 
has attended the course. 


LIP-READERS’ CLUB OF 
SEATTLE 

Due to the faithful effort 
and the devoted zeal of the 
McKerrals our club has been 
put on a firm scientific and 
educational basis and has been 
made socially attractive. We 


now have the cooperation of 
the press and many of the 





members are beginning to sug- 
gest possibilities for the future. 
We are endeavoring to make 
our club an organ for the so- 
cial and economic good of the 
hard of hearing. Our desire 
is to keep it democratic, to wel- 
come the lonely and socially 
neglected, and to let equality 
and fraternity be the prevailing 
spirit. 

Last year we had a Christ- 
mas party, and a few weeks 
ago held our third annual pic- 
nic. 

A few individual members 
are doing welfare work on a 
small scale, but as yet we 
have no established department... 
It is a large field, and we hope 
to accomplish much in_ the 
future. 


LOUISVILLE LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 
The first regular meeting of 
the Louisville League for the 
Hard of Hearing was held at 
the Public Library on the even- 
ing of May 13th, 1926. Twenty- 
five regular meetings have 
been held at the library since 
then. Mrs. Josephine Fields, 
President, or Miss Julia Beard, 
Vice-President, has presided at 

these meetings. 

A short business session 
usually precedes lip-reading 
practice, and a_ social half 
hour .sometimes follows the 
class. Two lip-reading classes 
are conducted: a _ beginners’ 
class and an advanced class, 
and if the attendance is large 
enough there is sometimes an 
intermediate class. 

A vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Mr. Joe Ryan, by 
the members, for attending 
to the matter of having the 
League incorporated on August 
3rd, 1926. 

Picnics and parties have 
contributed to the good times 
of the club. 

Since we have organized we 
have made special efforts to in- 
crease our membership and to 
raise money to finance the 
League. Members have begun 
to appeal personally to their 
hard of hearing friends or 
other deafened people with 
whom they come in contact or 
hear about, to come to our 
meetings. 

The newspapers have pub- 
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lished notices of all of our 
regular meetings, and also in- 
formative articles from time 
to time. Three letters have 
been published in the “Point 
of ‘View’ column of the 
Courier Journal. Printed cards 
were given to every otologist 
in the city so that they could 
hand them to their hard of 
hearing patients. Over six 
hundred circular letters were 
mailed to citizens of Louisville 
early in December. 

The League is greatly in 
need of a club room. and we 
have raised money in several 
different ways to help us 
finance this. We hope to in- 
crease our activities and be- 
come a worth while and helpful 
organization for deafened peo- 
ple. 


VALUED GIFTS RE- 
CEIVED BY THE 
FEDERATION 
The Federation is greatly 
indebted to Mr. John A. Fer- 
rall for some valuable books 
on publicity, and for the book 
which he designed and made 
to be used for the Federation 

Scrap-book. 

The St. Louis League has 
presented to the Federation the 
bound annals of National Hear- 
ing Week as observed in St. 
Louis, May 2-7, 1927, with a 
brief account of the proceed- 


ings of the first Hearing 
Week ever held. “Hearing 
Week” was the result of a 


plan conceived by Mrs. Kate 
Rubey of the St. Louis League 
and was staged in St. Louis 
May 2-8, 1926. This very in- 
teresting and attractive book 
was compiled and arranged by 
Mr. M. U. Becker, Editor of 
League Life. 


GOOD NEWS FROM 
CHAUTAUQUA 


A demonstration of wiring 
equipment for the main am- 
phitheatre at Chautauqua proved 
so successful that a permanent 
installation is being planned. 
Many of our members will 
rejoice. 

Chautauqua -proved to be 
such a delightful place that the 
desire to return will be even 
greater when we know that 
the auditorium has been equip- 





ped with hearing devices, and 
that we can become a part of 
the regular Chautauqua family 
and enjoy the splendid pro- 
grams, 


THE EMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM 

One of the biggest problems 
confronting our organizations 
today is the Employment Prob- 
lem. Since the Conference the 
National Employment work has 
been concentrated at Washing- 
ton. Rarely a day passes that 
letters are not received asking 
vocational advice. Some peo- 
ple ask for definite positions. 
These cases are referred to the 
local organizations, for  per- 
sonal interviews and personal 
applications produce much bet- 
ter results in actual placement 
work, 

Some of the local organiza- 
tions have very active Employ- 
ment Bureaus. They are steadi- 
ly gaining the interest and co- 
operation of employers, and 
are helping the deafened em- 
ployee to find congenial work 
where he can be a happy and 
useful citizen. Other organiza- 
tions are just entering this 
very important field, but 
with so much vim and enthu- 
siasm that they can not fail 
to attain their goal. Others, 
so far, have been unable to do 
very much along this line. 
All of the organizations realize 
the great need of Employment 
Departments, and all readily 
respond when definite cases are 
called to their attention. 

Vacations will soon be over 
and the league members will be 
found again in their accus- 
tomed places. If your organ- 
ization has not yet established 
an Employment Bureau, there 
is no better time to begin than 
at the first fall club meeting. 
Let it be one of your aims for 
the year to put your league on 
the map as a Social Service 
Organization with a live em- 
ployment department. 

Do not let a single oppor- 
tunity of enlisting the interest 
of business men and women, 
civic clubs, and other social 
organizations pass you by. A 
well-timed remark is often 
productive of much good. Many 
people are not interested in 
work for the hard of hearing 
because they do not know 
about it. The world does not 





mean to be indifferent, but it 
takes knowledge to create in- 
terest, .and the greater the 
knowledge, the greater the in- 
terest. 

Let us be active rather than 
passive. Concerted action will 
win the battle. Let us let the 
world know that we are stand- 
ing together, shoulder to shoul- 
der, prepared to push away the 
stone of unfavorable public 
opinion and open the way for 
the deafened employee to se- 
cure the position for which 
he is qualified. 


N. E. A. 


The department of Lip-Read- 
ing. for the first time an off- 
cial part of the National Edu- 
cation Association, was a great 
success. Miss Caroline E. 
Kimball was re-elected Presi- 
dent, Miss Agnes Stowell, 
Vice-President, and Miss Alice 
I. Putnam, Secretary. 


NEWS NOTES 
San Francisco 


The San Francisco League 
is now trying to interest its 
members in the Church Phone 
equipment for the League 
rooms. Plans for raising the 
necessary funds are already 
being discussed. Good luck! 
San Francisco! 


Detroit 

In the July-August issue of 
The Rainbow a Vocational De- 
partment is advocated for the 
Detroit League. This in con- 
junction with an active Place- 
ment Bureau ought to do much 
to solve the problems of the 
unemployed deafened people in 
Detroit. 


CONFERENCE ECHOES 

Splendid Conference write- 
ups were published in the fol- 
lowing July-August bulletins 
received at Headquarters: The 
Rainbow, Detroit; The Guild- 
er, Boston; The Bulletin, Chi-. 
cago; League Life, St. Louis; 
and, The Trumpet, Long Beach. 

Let us tell our friends how 
much they missed when they 
failed to include the Confer- 
ence in their vacation plans, 
and let us urge them to make 
an extra effort to attend the 
1928 meeting in St. Louis. 
Let us strive to make the next 
Conference the biggest and the 
best one we have ever had! 
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IN THE SCRAP WITH ERROR 
Though with the poet we agree, 
Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again 
We note sometimes ’t is not before 
The referee has counted ten. 
—Grantland Rice. 





A FISH STORY 

A schoolboy had played truant to go fishing. 
After spending a long, happy day on the river 
banks he was making his way homeward at 
twilight when he encountered a_ schoolmate. 
The latter appreciated instantly, of course, 
where the first boy had been during the day. 

“Catch anything?” he asked. 

The first boy, quite evidently 
apprehensions of a certain nature, 
gravely: “Ain’t been home yet.” 


troubled by 
replied 





FROM TROUBLED MEXICO 

Movie patrons will be amused, I think, at 
the following story from Electra (Mexico 
City): A man who had broken his spectacles 
went into a store on Madero avenue and in- 
formed the girl at the counter that he needed 
a new pair. 

“What kind do you wish?” she asked. 

“Well—the Harold Lloyd. kind.” 

“I am sorry,” replied the girl, courteously, 
“but we do not carry the haroldlloyd, Senor; 
we have only the celluloid.” 





BUT ADVERTISING PAYS! 

An Oklahoma girl advertised for a husband 
and landed one within a very short time. The 
advertisement cost her $3.00. She paid the 
wedding expenses, $9.00. In less than a year 
the husband died, leaving his widow $11,000.00 
in life insurance. Now, will you admit that it 
‘pays to advertise ?—Atchison Globe. 





NO PUBLICITY WANTED 

A man attacked by two highwaymen put up 
a terrible fight. Finally he was overcome and 
searched. All they found on him was a dime. 
The bandits were amazed. “Say,” exclaimed 
one, “you don’t mean to tell us you put up a 
battle like that for a measly dime? Why, 
we almost had to kill you.” 

“Well,” answered the victim, “the truth of 
the matter is that I did not want my financial 
condition exposed.”—New Century. 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 

















GLAD TO BE DOWN AND OUT! 
The aviator’s wife is strange 
In one way beyond doubt; 
Her heart rejoices when she sees 
Her husband down and out. 
—Boston Transcript. 





THE IRISH ARE VERY CLEVER 

“Callahan,” demanded the Judge, “why did 
you dump your hod of bricks on your friend 
McIntyre?” 

“It was this way, Your Honor,” explained 
Callahan. “I wanst tole Mac that if. he was 
ever in need of money, desperately in need of 
it, to come to the building where I happened 
to be workin’ at the time and I’d do him a 
favor. So, sir, whin I saw him comin’ down 
the street, and could see that he was dead 
broke, I just dropped the bricks down on 
his head, me knowin’ that he had an accident 
insurance policy.” 





The undertaker had noticed a very sad man 
at the funeral services, who stood apart from 
the rest of the mourners but who seemed 
deeply affected. So, when the automobiles 
were being called to take the friends of the 
dead man to the cemetery, he approached the 
sad-faced individual and invited him to enter 
one of the cars. The man shook his head. 

“Aren’t you one of the mourners?” asked 
the undertaker, somewhat astonished. 

“Faith, an” I’ll say I’m all of thot,” was the 
vigorous reply. “The corpse owed me twenty- 
five dollars.” 





THINGS WE'D LOVE TO HEAR 
Her song is so joyous and glad, 

Floating out, as a bird soars and dips; 
She’ll never be silent and sad; 

She'll die with a song on her lips. 
When dawn is first tinting the sky, 

The song from her heart lightly skips, 
So I’ve borrowed a gun. And that’s why 

She’ll die with a song on her lips. 

—Judge. 





ON THAT WESTERN TOUR 
He scraped some warpaint from a brave, 
This individual queer ; 
And said: “This pigment I will save, 
Just as a Sioux-veneer.” 
—Anon. 





Schools for Deaf Children 
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A Pupil at Her Music Lesson 


MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN 


MACON, GA. 


Maintains a real home for your little deaf child, 

Uses speech exclusively in all departments. 

Provides an education by most advanced methods. 

Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing 
pupils. 


OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 








At the tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
at Arlington 


MISS REINHARDT’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used _ exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The school 
is in the suburbs of the city of Washington, 
which offers many educational advantages. Ad- 
dress 

MISS ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland 





THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. The Oral Method is employed 
and imperfect hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the Primary Department 
at five years of age, while Grammar School Grades fit students for High-School 


Work. Manual Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
grouped according to age, in three carefully supervised homes. 


The pupils are 
There is a new 


central school building, a well-equipped gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door 


sports. 


Normal Department Under Direction of DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 
Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 














A COURSE IN ENGLISH 
for Pupils in Deaf Schools 


By J. W. JONES 
Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 


Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised $0.60 

Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades .60 

Book III, for High School Grades, revised 
and a Self-Instructor é 

Illustrated Reader for Pupils of the 3rd and 
4th Grades —....... 80 

These books are especially adapted to cultivate 
the reading habit and the language sense 

Published by 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
COLUMBUS OHIO 








Attractive Textbooks for 
Deaf Children 


“LANGUAGE STORIES AND DRILLS” 
Books, I, II and III 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


MISS M. E. PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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